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WPB Reduces Over-All Production of Paper 


Requirements Committee Determines Output At 1,400,000 Tons 
For First 1944 Quarter Or 2.3 Per Cent Below Average In Third 
1943 Quarter — Minimum Is 9 Per Cent Under Mills’ Estimate. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WasuHincTon, D. C., Dec. 29, 1943.—The War 
Production Board announced. today that its Require- 
ments Committee has made determinations of the 
paper and paper board to be produced during the first 
quarter of 1944, 

Over-all U. S. paper and paperboard production 
during the first quarter of 1944 is estimated at 
approximately 1,400,000 tons per month, or about 
2.3% below the average monthly production in the 
third quarter of 1943. Proposed minimum production 
is, however, about 9% less than that estimated per 
month in the first quarter by the mills. The program 
determination was issued by the program vice-chair- 
man, J. A. Krug, who is also chairman of the Re- 
quirements Committee. 

The report to the Requirements Committee by the 
Forest Products Bureau indicated that for the past 
14 months inventories of pulp and pulpwood have 
been diminishing and are now at a minimum practical 
operating level. The domestic wood pulp consumption 
that was established for the first quarter is designed 
to arrest the declining inventories of pulp and pulp- 
wood. Pursuant to this program determination, the 
paper and paper board mills will be requested, in the 
first quarter, to produce from quantities of pulp not 
to exceed the determined minimum for each grade, 
the maximum amounts of the various grades of paper 
and paper board. It is proposed that this be done 
through the use of waste materials and fillers, and by 
encouraging and directing, wherever practicable, the 
production and use of lighter weights of paper. 

The program determination was made on the basis 
of extensive preliminary considerations by the Forest 
Products Bureau, the various claimant agencies, in- 
cluding the Army, Navy, War Food Administration 
and Office.of Civilian Requirements, and the Industry 
Advisory Committees made up of members of. the 
paper and paperboard industry. 


More Pulp for Direct Military Use 


The limitations on the maximum amounts of pulp 
that can be allocated for the production of various 
grades of paper and paper board under the program 
determination will permit the use of diversion of very 


substantial amounts of wood pulp for direct military 
non-paper uses such as explosives, high-tenacity 
rayon programs, and other essential civilian non- 
paper uses. The exact quantities of the pulp to be 
available for these other purposes will be determined 
shortly by the Requirements Committee. 

The program determination for the production of 
paper and paper board during the first quarter of 
1944 was made to assure that military and essential 
civilian needs be met. To accomplish this objective, 
statements of requirements were requested from the 
claimant agencies, and, in addition, the application 
forms from the paper and paper board producers re- 
quired that the applicant show proposed use of pulp 
in terms of major end-use categories. From these 
data, the relative essentiality of the various classifi- 
cations of paper and paper board products permitted 
a-determination to be made and indicated the amount 
of pulp and the authorization of paper production for 
each classification of paper and paper board. 

To effectuate this program determination, the Re- 
quirements Committee, speaking through Program 
Vice-Chairman Krug, directed that pulp be allocated 
under WPB Order M-93 not to exceed the amounts 
specified, earmarked for use in the manufacture of 
particular types of paper and non-paper products, and 
that the appropriate limitation orders governing con- 
sumption of these products be issued or continued. 
The program determination expressly approved the 
proposed limitations on consumption of paper that 
have been announced for incorporation in Orders 
L-240, L-241, L-244, and L-245, concerning news- 
papers, commercial printing, magazines, and books, 
respectively. 


Output to be 9% Under Mills’ Estimate 


The over-all level of paper and paperboard produc- 
tion provided by the terms of the program determi- 
nation will be approximately 9% below the average’ 


* monthly"production proposed by the paper and paper 


board mills for the first quarter of 1944, The pulp re- 

quired to support such production, it is stated by 

representatives of the Forest Products Bureau, will 

not endanger pulp and pulpwood inventories, and will 

meet the requirements of the military services and 
(Continued on page 12) 
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CanadaSets New Pulpand Newsprint Output 


Wartime Prices and Trade Board Announces New Production 
Schedules Below Preliminary Production Figures — Rates Apply 
To First Six Months of 1944 — Pulpwood Situation Is Improved. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonTREAL, Que., December 20, 1943.—The Prices 
Board has announced new production and supply 
schedules for newsprint and wood pulp for the first 
six months of 1944, according to which the supply of. 
newsprint for the United States will be cut by 
approximately 10,000 tons per month and that for 
domestic consumption by 600 tons, while in response 
to urgent requests from the United Kingdom, supplies 
will be increased for overseas consumption, due to 
the changing needs caused by war developments. It 
is stated that owing to some improvement in the pulp- 
wood cutting situation, the production schedules are 
higher than was thought possible a month or two 
ago. It is also intimated that the whole situation will 
be reviewed again when actual production figures are 
available for the current pulpwood cutting season, 
which will be around the end of April. 

As announced, production for the first six months 
of 1944 will be at a monthlv rate of 252.900 tons— 
200,000 tons for the United States, 15,400 for Canada 
and 37,500 for overseas. 


Reduction from Announced Quotas 


The announcement did not include comparative 
figures of present production and consumption but a 
spokesman said the new United States total was a 
reduction of 10,000 tons from the 210,000 tons cur- 
rently supplied that country each month while Cana- 
dian consumption will be reduced 600 tons from 
16,000. 

While totals for current overseas shipments were 
not immediately available the spokesman said the 
board had increased the tonnage allotted for overseas 
markets in response to requests from United King- 
dom and other Empire consumers for additional sup- 
plies of Canadian newsprint. 

The Canadian Newsprint Association reported 
shipments to the United Kingdom during the first 
half of 1943 were at a rate of 18,844 tons a month. 
This figure, however, did not include shipments to 
other Empire countries, which are included in the new 
37,500 quota for overseas. There was no break-down 
available for the new total. 


U. S. to Get 91,666 Tons of Pulp Monthly 


Wood pulp shipments to the United States during 
the first six months of next year will be at an annual 
rate of 1,100,000 tons—91,666 tons a month. 

The contemplated 200,000-ton monthly shipment to 
United States publishers from Canadian mills is con- 
siderably above the 182,000 tons a month which had 
been scheduled on the basis of earlier low forecasts 
of the wood cut this season. 

It compares with about 210,000 tons a month re- 
ceived during the last year from Canada, which sup- 
plies more than 70% of United States newspapers’ 
newsprint. 

On the basis of a total wood cut this season of 
about 6,500,000 cords, United States publishers had 
been warned their supplies in the first quarter of 1944 


og be as much as 24% under the base period of 
1941, 

At the time the 24% cut was outlined, however, 
War Production Board authorities made it clear that 
any subsequent improvement in the wood supply or 
reduction in other essential demands for pulpwood 
would be to the benefit of newsprint users. 

“The proposed schedule for production and ship- 
ment, beginning January 1, will provide for essential 
Canadian requirements at curtailed levels and for 
highly essential shipments to the United Kingdom 
and other overseas markets . . .” the statement said, 
quoting R. M. Fowler, the Prices Board’s general 
counsel and secretary. 

While the board’s statement said production rates 
have been set only for the first six months of 1944, it 
added : 

Whole Situation Must Be Reviewed 


“Every effort will be made to continue these levels 
but the whole situation will have to be reviewed in 
the light of actual pulpwood production figures for 
the current cutting season when these figures become 
available about the end of April next.” 

“Shortage of pulpwood was indicated some six 
months ago by a shortage of labor in the woods,” 
said Mr. Fowler. 

“In the interests of Canadian domestic supply and 
at the urgent and repeated request of the War Prod- 
uction Board in Washington . . . the Canadian Gov- 
ernment took a number of steps to improve the labor 
supply in the woods so as to maintain production at 
the highest possible levels. 

“In this connection the work of National Selective 
Service has been particularly effective and the prod- 
ucing industry in Canada has also taken all practi- 
cable steps to enlarge the supply. 

“As a result, pulpwood production during the cur- 
rent cutting season has improved, and while some 
curtailment is still necessary and serious shortages 
still persist in some producing areas, the Prices Board 
has been able to set production levels for the first six 
months of 1944 somewhat higher than could have 
been justified a few months ago... 

“The particular distribution of the pulp shipments 
between all kinds and grades of pulp will be the sub- 
ject - further discussions with the War Production 
Board. 


Give Party for Service Men 


Boston, Mass., December 27, 1943—With the 
servicemen from Storrs & Bement Company stationed 
nearby and wives of those who are overseas or away 
from Boston as guests, that firm gave a delightful 
Christmas Party to the entire staff on Friday. At the 
dinner, William N. Stetson, Jr., president and treas- 
urer, greeted the employees, expressing good wishes 
from the company. Paul Jones, sales manager, ad- 
dressed the group in his usual good form. 

The New Haven, Conn., branch of the company 
had a Christmas Party on Wednesday. 
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are helping to make better paper and more of it per day at lower 
cost per ton—and they’re doing it with a minimum amount of 
manpower for maintenance . . . Keep your Vickery Doctors on 
the job. Get in touch with us any time you have any question 


about paper doctoring. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 
>OUTH Ae ee ° we ee, (OM eee 8 BG  S 


December 30, 1943 
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Canada Drives on for More Pulpwood 


Reports From Some Sections Are Encouraging But Harvest In First 
Four Months of Current Season Is 25 Per Cent Under Same Period 
Last Year — Paper Concerns Cut Funded Debt — Other News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., December 27, 1943—An intensive 
campaign is under way to secure a larger supply of 
wood for pulp and paper mills. Reports from some 
districts are a little encouraging, while other sections 
are not so optimistic. The over-all picture at the end 
of this week will, it is expected, determine to what 
extent production next year will be maintained. The 
first of the estimates on Canada’s pulpwood supply 
for 1944, and on which newsprint operations will be 
based, will be available over the week-end. No ad- 
vance information is available, but it would not be 
surprising to many if the announcement, when it 
comes, indicates a wood supply insufficient to main- 
tain paper mill operations at current levels. 

Results of the first four months of the current 
cutting season indicated a decrease in pulpwood out- 
put of 25% below the same four months of a year 
ago. However, there is some indication that there are 
now in the woods approximately as many men as 
there were last year and it is expected that the balance 
of the cutting season may show a more favorable 
situation. 


What Present Rate of Cutting Indicates 


At the rate of cutting in the last few months there 
would be only 5,850,000 cords of pulpwood available 
for conversion by Canadian mills in 1944. The pro 
rata share of newsprint which the United States 
would receive at such a level would be 162,000 tons a 
month, whereas a goal of 182,000 tons a month has 
been set by the U. S. for the first quarter of the 
new year. Should production of pulpwood increase 
to permit greater shipments, Canada has agreed to in- 
crease the U. S. quota proportionately in newsprint, 
wood pulp and pulpwood exports. 

In the meantime, comfort is taken from the fact 
that operations of Canadian newsprint mills in 
November were on practically the same level as in 
October and for the second time this year ahead of 
the like period last year in respect to both output and 
shipments. 


Paper Companies Cut Funded Debt 


Listing Abitibi Pulp and Paper €ompany, Con- 
solidated Paper, Great Lakes Paper, Minnesota and 
Ontario, Price Brothers, and the Brown and Fraser 
companies, it is found that these seven leading con- 
cerns of the Canadian pulp and paper group, at the 
end of 1942, increased net working capital to well 
over three times that at the end of 1937, and reduced 
the combined funded debts by $50,112,135. 

These companies, at the end of 1942, had net 
working capital of $89,150,272, compared with $27,- 
374,639 at the end of 1937. During the same period 
funded debts were reduced from $185,930,700 to 
$135,818,565. Taking the two items combined, an 
improvement is indicated of $111,887,769. 

In connection with these figures, however, it should 
be noted that while Abitibi’s funded debt was cut 
$11,101,410 and net working capital was lifted by 


$19,423,701, no interest was paid on the bonds out- 
standing. In the case of Brown Co., the reduction in 
funded debt was the result of reorganization. The 
reduction in Consolidated Paper Company’s funded 
debt includes bonds held in anticipation of the sinking 
fund: In the case of the Great Lakes Paper, $15,200,- 
000 of a reduction in the funded debt of $19,179,100 
was effected through reorganization. Reduction in 
Fraser companies’ funded debt included the Resti- 
gouche Co. 


Cites Rationing Effects on Newspapers 


An interesting cable comes from London, Eng., to 
the Financial Post, Toronto, regarding the effects of 
rationing on newspapers and magazines in the Old 
Country. As is well known, rationing of newsprint 
was ordered soon after the war started, which com- 
pelled newspapers not only to reduce their size but 
to peg their circulation as well. Circulation was 
pegged at the average for the three months preceding 
the war. As the war progressed, the splitting up of 
families, the intake of women by factories, the crea- 
tion of huge military camps and the arrival of over- 
seas troops, the demand for newspapers was soon far 
above normal. By agreement, all promotional schemes 
were taboo. The cost of production was brought 
down by using a miniature size and the scrapping of 
the sporting editions. Supplies were quickly exhausted 
and newspapers all urged their readers to hand copies 
around, Then Brenden Bracken played an uninten- 
tional joke. He announced there would be an addition- 
al ration of newsprint, but that it could only be used 
to increase the numbers and not the size of news- 
papers. 

The Times, Telegraph, Express and Daily Mirror 
took up their full quota which was absorbed at once 
by public demand, but the left wing Daily Herald and 

ews Chronicle as well as the right wing Daily 
Sketch and Daily Mail found they did not need any 
heavy extra supplies. The Sunday newspapers had 
much the same experience. The News of the World, 
now selling five million copies every Sunday, took its 
extra ration in one gulp. So did the high-toned Sun- 
day Times. Some of the others had to say they were 
not feeling like an extra heiping. 


Bulkley, Dunton Publishes Bulletin 


To keep its own staff informed, and as a service to 
its customers and business friends, the Bulkley, Dun- 
ton Pulp Company is issuing a new company bulletin. 
This publication gives a highly-condensed resume of 
news items in the pulp, paper and board industry. 
The editorial preface states that the bulletin does not 
attempt to be all-inclusive in its coverage, and neither 
does it wish to compete with other publications that 
serve the interest of the industry. 

The bulletin calls the attention of its readers to 
some particular articles in trade journals. There is a 
book review and a section devoted to news from 
abroad. 
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Chlorine Helps Make Bombers 
In building a bomber, approx- 
imately one ton of Chlorine is 
wed—in electric wire insula- 
tion, in plastics, for coolin 
motors, in cleaning meta 
parts during manufacture. 


Medical Supplies Use Chlorine 
in the preparation of the life- 
saving Sulfa drugs, Chlorine 
is part of the product. Chlo- 
tine is used to manufacture 
bromine, used for medical 
purposes. 


For Smoke Screens 

Chlorine is used as an in- 
gredient in the manufacture 
of smoke screen materials, 
widely used by ground and 
air forces as well as in naval 
warfare. 


Field Water-purifying With 
Chlorine 


In the field, portable chlo- 
rinators have proved of great 
value. In addition, our sol- 
diers carry Chlorine tablets 
for purifying small quanti- 
ties of water. 


Essential 
for industrial mobilization, too 


All along the industrial front, Diamond Chlorine serves in many 
vital roles. It helps bleach and refine the pulp needed for blue- 


Defense Against Poison Gases 
The best decontamination 
agents developed to date are 
Chlorine compounds. Uni- 
forms and equipment are thus 
protected against war gas, 
and also decontaminated after 
exposure. 


Flame-retarding Paint 
An important and timely de- 
velopment has been ante 
retarding paint and coatings 
for tents, tarpaulins, gun and 
truck covers, camouflage 
nets, etc. Chlorine helps 
make these paints. 


print and other papers—and for explosives! In the manufacture 
of the plastics now used in place of more critical materials, 


Diamond Chlorine is used. It refines metals and alloys—helps 
keep power plants running by eliminating algae and impurities 
that reduce the efficiency of condensers and other units. 


Never before have the dependable uniformity and purity 


of Diamond Chlorine been of greater value than today! 


Dyes for Every Uniform 

In the tremendous and exact- 
ing job of providing dyes for 
uniforms and clothing, as well 
as for other fabrics, Chlorine 
plays an important part. 


Chemical Warfare 


The versatility of Chlorine is 
demonstrated by the fact that 
it is required in all war gases 
—-yet is the best agent for de- 
contamination of mai ‘i 
etc., exposed to these gases. 


DIAMOND ALKALI 
COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA., and Everywhere 
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WPB REDUCES OVER-ALL PRODUCTION OF PAPER 


(Continued from page 7) 


essential civilian needs. Further, it should be noted 
that by the ever-increasing use of waste materials in 
the paper and paper board production, it is possible 
that there will not be an equivalent (9%) lag in 
paper and paper board tonnage produced. The paper 
and paper board industry, through the exercise of its 
ingenuity and enterprise, should be able to find ways 
and means of relieving the shortage of pulp and 
should produce quantities of paper and paper board 
in excess of those stipulated in the program determi- 
nation. 


Paper Board Production About the Same 


Under the general classification of “Paper Board,” 
the proposed production will be almost the same as 
the proposed production of the mills and about the 
same as the third quarter of 1943 production. This is 
because war packing and shipping requirements are 
in increasing demand in this field. With the exception 
of kraftboard, most paper boards are manufactured 
principally from waste products. Kraftboard is made 
chiefly in the South and is dependent upon current 
receipts of wood at the paper and paper board mills. 
The program determination provides for a 4% cur- 
tailment in the use of pulp for the production of 
kraftboards, but there will be no reduction in “V” 
boxes, used exclusively in the war effort. 


Will Mean Additional Curtailment 


The curtailments called for in this program deter- 
mination will be in addition to those which previously 
have been obtained in certain classes of paper. For 
instance, in the coarse paper field, kraft wrapping 
paper was reduced in the third quarter of 1943 to a 
point approximately 40% below the 1942 average, 
and for the first quarter of 1944 is taking a further 
reduction. Book paper was cut in the third quarter of 
1943 about 7.5% and is being substantially reduced 
again. 


Pulp Allocated to Paper Products 


During the first quarter of 1944, the WPB pro- 
gram determination calls for the production of a mini- 
mum of 1,398,837 short tons of the following types of 
paper and paper board to be produced each month 
from 837,060 short tons of pulp: 


Types of Paper Minimum Anticipated Wood Pulp Ratio 
to be Produced Allocated of Pulp 
in Tons in Tons to Product 
Paper 
oarse 155,618 
» 78,707 


ie 
Special Industrial 
ewsprint 


13,334 
4,973 


Container Board 
Folding Boxboard 
Buildin 

Set-up 

Cardboar 

Other Paperboard .... 


199,096 


The Forest Products Bureau is authorized to trans- 
fer not more than 50,000 tons of pulp during the first 
quarter from the amount assigned to make container 
board, to mills making coarse paper products, in- 


cluding wrapping and bag paper, if it appears an 
adjustment is warranted. 

A maximum reserve supply of pulp approximating 
69,000 tons per month for the first quarter, has been 
established for export and non-paper uses, in addi- 
tion to the amounts specifically allocated in the table 
set out above. 


No Mystery or Miracle in Deinking 


When we send our soiled linens to the laundry, we 
expect the laundryman to “de-soil” them. Our laun- 
dry bundle consists of cellulose materials—and paper 
is basically similar. So when we wish to “deink” 
paper, we are faced with a problem similar to that of 
the laundryman, though not quite as simple a one. 
Both techniques include the use of alkalies and 
detergents. 


Laundry experts know that certain fabrics cannot 
be cleaned safely with strong alkalies, while others are 
not injured when cleaned with a solution containing a 
high alkalinity. They also know that better results are 
secured when the aliaiies are buffered to prevent de- 
structive effect on the fiber without hindering the 
detergent action. In addition, some medium must be 
used to hold the soil in suspension so that it will not 
re-deposit before rinsing. 

The superintendent of a deinking plant knows the 
necessity of sorting his waste paper, since different 
grades or kinds of paper require different treatment to 
obtain the best results for his product. He knows that 
the mechanical methods to be used are important ; that 
temperature control and the time element must enter 
into his calculations; that in fact the same careful 
operations used in the manufacture of fine paper are 
required to insure the best results in a deinking plant. 


Most of the chemical elements used in deinking 
are common and of low cost and paper manufacturers 
have been using them successfully for years. Oc- 
casionally a new chemical is found that, when used 
with the alkalies, makes better control possible and 
aids in the process of deinking. To produce a better 
quality of finished paper without increasing the cost 
of operations, is a distinct advantage to the manu- 
facturer. 


A few years ago the Kinsley Chemical Company 
approached the subject of deinking from the viewpoint 
of laundry practice, and its studies were devoted to 
the development of a chemical that would improve 
the quality of the deinked stock without increasing the 
cost of manufacture. The company’s success in this 
effort has resulted in a low cost chemical product to 
be used in combination with properly balanced alkalies, 
and has yielded several important improvements in 
the quality of the stock. The wetting and penetrating 
action makes the fiber more accessible to the alkalies 
and increases their effectiveness. The pigments, or 
colors, when dislodged, are held in suspension so that 
the stock will wash out cleaner. This fact, and the 
buffer action of the chemical in preventing discolora- 
tion, combine to reduce the bleach requirement, thus 
insuring a stronger stock. 


An extensive experience with this chemical has 
demonstrated its value to the paper manufacturer. 
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NEW HORIZONS ! 


@ The impact of peace will be great. 


Conversion and adjustment to pre-war 
production and competitive markets pre- 
sent difficult problems. Executive skill 
of the highest degree must be exercised 
to permit no gaps of lost effort. Truly a 
momentous task lies ahead for those who 
direct the paper industry of this nation. 


This step, however, will be taken with 


confidence. A confidence that is deeply 
rooted in their minds and hearts. Defined 
it is this - - that the integrity and resource- 
fulness and the products of the Bagley 
and Sewall organization will be theirs to 
command. Over a half century of service 
to the paper industry by this company 
has built an enviable reputation of ac- 


complishment and service unequalled. 


THE BAGLEY AND SEWALL COMPANY : WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 


—_———— 


December 30, 1943 





Obituary 


Thomas Utegaard 


Thomas Utegaard, who took a leave of absence as 
civil engineer for the Consolidated Water Power and 
Paper Company, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., last Febru- 
ary to accept a commission as a lieutenant commander 
in the United States Navy, died Friday of last week 
at the naval hospital at Brooklyn, N. Y. He had been 
a patient since last May, suffering from a disease 
that was diagnosed then as fatal. 

Mr. Utegaard left a position as city engineer at 
Janesville, Wis., September 1, 1920, to become asso- 
ciated with the Consolidated organization. He de- 
signed and supervised construction of some of the 
largest expansions and projects of the company such 
as the large addition to the main mill at Wisconsin 
Rapids, the new plant for the Ahdawagam Paper 
Products Company, an affiliate at Wisconsin Rapids, 
and the huge new Du Bay dam and power plant on 
the Wisconsin River. 

A graduate of engineering at the University of 
Wisconsin, Mr. Utegaard also had the distinction of 
serving in both World Wars. He enlisted as a private 
in the army at Columbus, Ohio, in 1917 following 
his graduation, and later entered an officers’ training 
school at Camp Grant, IIl., where he was commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant. He served overseas for 
nine months in France as an officer in the 56th Coast 
Artillery. He was married in New York City just 

ior to departure for France to Miss Alizabeth 

etcher. 

Reporting for duty in the present war late in 
February, 1943, at Norfolk, Va., he took preparatory 
training there for service with the overseas branch 
of the navy’s Seabees. He had served as public works 
officer of the Navy’s port at Bayonne, N. J., however, 
where he was taken ill. 

Two of the surviving sons are also in the service, 
Thomas.F. at the Naval Academy at Annapolis, and 
John in the Marine Corps at San Diego, Cal. Sur- 
vivors also include his widow and another son, Rolf. 
A brother, Olin, also is in the navy. 

Mr. Utegaard was born at Eau Claire, Wis., De- 
cember 9, 1893. He was a member of The American 
Legion and the American Society of Civil Engineers. 


Charles H. Noble, Sr. 


Charles Henry Noble, Sr., 62, of 3918 South West- 
nedge avenue, former superintendent of the King and 
Rex Paper mills, died December 24 at Bronson hospi- 
tal after a day’s illness. 

Mr. Noble, a resident of Kalamazoo 50 years, was 
district manager for the A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Company of Decatur, Ill.,; at the time of his death. 


He had a long record as a paper mill superintendent, ° 


his career starting with his first job at the MacSim- 
Bar paper mill in Otsego at the age of 14. 

Two years later he came to the King Paper mill 
in Kalamazoo and worked his way up to mill superin- 
tendent. He left his position there to help the late John 
King build the Rex Paper Company and served in the 
capacity of superintendent of that plant until 1915. 
He served with paper manufacturing companies of 
Elkhart, Ind., and Taylorville, Ill., and in 1920 went 
with the A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company of 
Decatur, Ill., and was a district manager for that con- 
cern 23 years. 


His death followed by only three months that of 
his brother, Edward Noble, also a well known paper 
company superintendent, who died Sept. 16. 

Surviving are his widow, two sons, two daughters, 
one brother and a sister. 


Robert D. Howerton 


It is with deepest regret that the management of 
Calco Chemical Division, American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, makes known the passing of Robert D. Hower- 
ton. A member of the sales staff for some years, Mr. 
Howerton has been western sales manager at Chi- 
~_ for the past two years. 

orn in Lexington, Va., he was educated in local 
schools of that city, and attended Washington and 
Lee, from which university he received his Bachelor 
of Science degree in 1922. Prior to his association 
with the firm, he had been identified with textile dye- 
ing and finishing business in the South, and for some 
time after joining Calco, he was a sales representa- 
tive in that territory. 

Mr. Howerton is survived by his wife, Mildred 
Lubbock Howerton, sons, Robert and Philip, and a 
daughter, Frances. 


C. M. Baker 


C. M. Baker, who had served the National Paper- 
board Association for a number of years as con- 
sultant on stream improvement matters died Satur- 
day evening December 18 at Madison, Wis., follow- 
ing a heart attack. 

Mr. Baker was a member of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry. 

The funeral services were held at Madison, Mon- 
day, December 20. 


Guy Howard 


Guy Howard, consulting engineer for the Marathon 
Paper Mills of Rothschild, Wis., died Sunday of a 
heart attack. He was born at Batavia, N. Y., on 
August 26, 1879. He was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska in 1900, receiving his Master’s 
degree from Columbia University in 1905. He had 
been a member of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry since 1915 as well as several 
other professional associations. 


Niagara Alkali Wins Second “E” 


The Niagara Alkali Company has been honored 
for the second time with the Army-Navy Production 
Award for meritorious services on the production 
front. 

In the notification sent by Robert P. Patterson, 
Under Secretary of War, he stated: ““You have con- 
titted to maintain the high standard that you set for 
yourselves and which won you distinction more than 
six months ago. You may well be proud of your 
achievement.” 

A White Star now will be added to the Niagara 
Army-Navy “E” flag which was presented to the 
company during a ceremony at the Niagara Falls 
plant about six months ago. 

The first plant for the manufacture of liquid chlor- 
ine in the United States was.set up by the Niagara 
Alkali Company, and they were also the first in this 
country to produce caustic potash, flake caustic soda 
and carbonate of potash. 
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$1.20 PER TON 


A substantial paket 
felt. But when felt hastoae 
water removal and formati¢ 
to give the felt mechanical s 
promise felt design with shicntee life. Shu tdoy 
placement are frequent, water removal is less | ee 
formation is improper. Yet, all of these disadvantages c can 
be eliminated. 

With the Westinghouse wet-end auxiliary drive, the felt 
is relieved of loads and the conditions at the roll nips are 
ideal for proper sheet formation. Felt life is longer and 
paper quality is better. 

Furthermore, water removal cost is less. The water 
removal ability of felt goes up as its mechanical strength goes 
down. With wet-end drives, better felt can be used since GET THIS BOOK— 
mechanical strength is no longer a factor. You save because 
it costs from 8 er 14 times a to remove water at the Tells How You Can; .. 
driers than at the wet end. Users claim as much as $1.20 per © Increase Felt Life 
ton of board saved with this drive. a ~ senor ce : = 

Complete information about this improved drive is con- ‘ cae Shens Sieioieas 
tained in a new booklet just published. Write today for your © Ges ease Becmation 
copy of B-3275. Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing e Reduce Shutdowns 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. J-94606 e Increase Production 
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U. S. to “Stockpile” Newsprint 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 29, 1943—Newsprint 
that may be available for shipment from Canada to 
the U. S. in excess of 182,000 tons per month during 
the first quarter of 1944 will be purchased by U.S. 
Government authorities for use as a stockpile to in- 
sure adequate supplies of newsprint for the second 
half of 1944, it was announced today by Donald M. 
Nelson, chairman of the War Production Board. 


This additional measure of protection to the news- 
print supply has been made possible, Mr. Nelson said, 
by the decision of the Canadian Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board to make available to the United States 
200,000 tons per month in the first six months for 
1944 instead of the 182,000 tons per month previously 
aeuee as the maximum that could be made avail- 
able. 

The following statement by Harold Boeschenstein, 
acting director of the Forest Products Bureau of the 
War Production Board, was issued in connection 
with this announcement : 

“I am pleased to receive from Canadian author- 
ities the encouraging information that pulpwood pro- 
duction has improved during the current wood cutting 
season and am gratified at this response to our re- 
peated urging. The United States will gladly accept 


any newsprint in excess of the 182,000 tons maximum 
estimated by Canadian officials in November when 
they were pessimistic concerning their ability to con- 
tinue to supply newsprint at even that level. At the 
same time, minimum shipments of pulpwood and 
pulp, so necessary to our essential military program 


and our other civilian paper requirements, must be 
maintained. 

“We prefer that Canadian authorities allow us the 
benefits of this increased wood production propor- 
tionately in pulpwood, pulp and newsprint. This 
would give us more flexibility in meeting shortages 
which are very serious in other paper products and 
certain highly important military non-paper uses. 
This the Canadian authorities agreed to do in Novem- 
ber, and with that understanding, the War Produc- 
tion Board is imposing the necessary restrictions on 
all branches of the graphic arts industries on an 
equitable basis. 

“The Canadian commitment to furnish newsprint 
to the U. S. at the level of 200,000 tons a month is 
limited specifically to the first six months of 1944. 
The best assurances we have been able to obtain 
from Canada concerning the 1944.shipments of pulp- 
wood and pulp, so important to other production 
programs, reflect serious decreases from 1943 levels 
—decreases that are substantially greater than their 
revised estimates for newsprint. We are still hopeful 
that the situation with respect to these items, too, will 
improve. We shall continue to encourage in every 
proper way increased Canadian production of pulp- 
wood and its equitable use for other essential products 
as well as for newsprint. 

“We propose to conserve the tonnage gained 
through the improved outlook in newsprint supply, 
so that in the second half of 1944 our newspapers 
and other essential users of paper may have a reserve 
to fall back on should production in the second half 
be less favorable. Therefore, the War Production 
Board, in accordance with the determination of its 
Requirements Committee, will issue limitations orders 
on the basis previously recommended by the various 


printing and publishing industry advisory committees. 
By stockpiling during the first quarter of the year 
any excess in newsprint over 182,000 tons per month 
which the Canadian newsprint industry mav supply 
to us, we hope to stabilize the newsprint situation for 
once and for all. By so doing we will in large measure 
remove the disheartening uncertainty caused by stead- 
ily declining inventories and consistent deterioration 
in wood supply under which our graphic arts indus- 
tries and other industrial groups dependent upon 
Canadian imports have operated in the last year. 


’ “If Canadian deliveries of newsprint, as now an- 
ticipated, are forthcoming without depleting wood 
inventories further, the application of these measures 
of limitation will place the newsprint-using industries 
in a sounder position to meet the unpredictable needs 
of the second half of 1944 than it has known at any 
time in many months. The willing cooperation of the 
great majority of newspaper publishers in the U. S. 
is and will continue to be a major factor in making 
this possible. 

“‘Newspapers may be sure that the War Production 
Board will make every effort to provide a continuity 
of newsprint supply in maximum amounts, giving due 
regard, of course, to the military and civilian require- 
ments for other paper and non-paper products made 
from pulp and pulpwood.” 


Dorr Co. Expands Westport Mill 


An extension to the Westport mill of the Dorr 
Company is being completed which will increase the 
number of research laboratories and will provide an 
additional wet laboratory for specialized Dorr work. 
The principal new accession is the Semiworks, in 
which has been provided a large open area with floors 
at various levels, ample headroom and a flexible 
design for handling material and equipment with 
maximum ease. All the basic services for metallur- 
gical and chemical operations are to be provided, and 
apparatus as required will be set up in the Semiworks 
for specific flowsheets, offering a concrete embodi- 
ment of a full-scale plant. “Semiworks” most aptl 
describes the scope of the work to be undertaken; it 
could also be called a “Semicommercial” Laboratory. 
Activities will range from the demonstration of a 
single item of equipment through that of a single 
station or unit, to the actual operation of continuous 
pilot plants for demonstrating new processes, making 
small quantities of new products, or for proving a 
method of treatment for special ores or materials. Up 
to 3,000 gallons per minute of water may be drawn 
from the adjacent pond for hydraulic studies, 

The Westport mill personnel represents broad 
training and plant operation experience, giving West- 
port practical as well as technical viewpoints on the 
problems put before them, The staff includes chemi- 
cal, metallurgical, sanitary, electrical and mechanical 
engineers, a physical chemist and seven chemists, 
trained laboratory assistants, secretaries and general 
service men. 

Laboratory research preliminary economic anal- 
yses; semi-commercial or pilot plant demonstration; 
plant design ; equipment ; and engineering supervision 
of erection and operation. By these services the Dorr 
Company will be able to maintain an unbroken con- 
tact in the evolution of a new project through all 
steps to its conclusion as a commercial plant in full 
operation. 
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Rules on Paper Board Hardship Cases 
[Prom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 

WasuincTon, D. C., Dec. 29, 1943—Ilf either of 
two conditions is met, a manufacturer of certain 
paper board products who because of substantial 
hardship is unable to supply commodities and services 
at established maximum prices may apply for an ad- 
justment in his ceilings, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration announced today. 

This provision is made for manufacturers covered 
by Revised Maximum Price Regulation No. 187 
(Certain Paper Board Products), whose products in- 
clude such items as paper board containers, cartons, 
boxes and other paperboard receptacles. 

The two conditions stipulated are: 

1. The manufacturer’s supply is necessary to meet 
military or essential civilian needs. 

2. Loss of the manufacturer’s production and 
service will force his customer to resort to higher 
priced sources of supply because no adequate substi- 
tute for the commodity or service is available to the 
customer at a price equal to or lower than the ad- 
justed maximum price requested. 

Only in exceptional cases where the manufacturer 
suffers substantial hardship and the public interest is 
involved in obtaining vital supplies or in keeping low 
priced suppliers in operation will adjustments be con- 
sidered necessary, OPA said. 


H. K. Porter Gets Additional Star 


A star for “meritorious services on the production 
front” has been added to the Army-Navy E Flag of 
H. K. Porter Company, Inc., Undersecretary of War 
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Robert P. Patterson has informed the company. In 
conferring the star, which signified renewal of the 
Army-Navy E, Undersecretary Patterson wrote to 
the men and women of Porter: 

“You have continued to maintain the high standard 
that you set for yourselves and which won you dis- 
tinction. You may well be proud of your achievement. 
The White Star is the symbol of appreciation from 
our Armed Forces for your continued and determined 
effort and patriotism.” 


Fire Destroys Austin Paper Mill 


The pulp and paper mill at Austin, Pa., operated 
for a long period by the Bayless Pulp & Paper Cor- 
poration until it went into bankruptcy several years 
ago, was completely destroyed by fire last week. The 
mill, which had been idle for a long time, was 
equipped when it was in operation with six 1 
pound and three 1500-pound beaters, four Jordans, 
eleven washers, one 65-inch, one 114-inch and one 
135-inch Fourdriniers. The sulphite pulp mill was 
euuipped with three digesters, six chippers and four 
wet machines. 


Andre Paper Box Co. Gets Plant 


San Francisco, Cal., December 24, 1943—The 
Andre Company has announced that it has acquired 
a new five-story plant at 545 Mission street to accom- 
modate the company’s expanding requirements. The 
organization, under the leadership of Noble Andre, 
began in 1936 in a small, one-story building on Na- 
toma street. 


We’re in it for the duration 


SINCE 1828 


We have served the industry 
well, with the finest in Paper 
Mill Machinery. 


NOW 


our entire manufacturing fa- 
cilities are engaged in turn- 
ing out material for the 
mightiest and most formidable 
fighting machine our country 
has ever known. 

While we cannot give you 
typical peacetime SW Service, 
we can supply you with re- 
placements — under proper 
priority rating, of course. 


THE SMITH & WINCHESTER 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PLANT AND OFFICES AT SOUTH WINDHAM, CONNECTICUT 
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Directors Meet at Institute 


Technical directors of various pulp mills attended 
a meeting at the Institute of Paper Chemistry, Apple- 
ton, Wis., December 14; of the Sulphite Pulp Manu- 
facturers’ Committee on Waste Disposal. The com- 
mittee is in its fourth year of research to evaluate 
all processes which would be, of value in reducing 
stream pollution by sulphite waste liquor. The ac- 
complishments made thus far were reviewed, includ: 
ing the operating results of a large scale pilot plant 
erected recently at the Interlake Pulp and Paper 
division of the Consolidated Water Power and Paper 
Company at Appleton. A great variety of methods 
has been proposed but only a few have shown promise 
of practical application. 


New OPA Unit Chief 


Ira S. Reynolds has been appointed by the Office 
of Price Administration as unit chief in charge of 
prices affecting the manufacture-of newsprint, ground 
wood specialties, glassine and greaseproof papers. Mr. 
Reynolds has been connected with the St. Regis Paper 


Tra S. REYNOLDS 


Company for the past nine years and brings a world 
of experience to his new important responsibility. 
Previous-to his going with St. Regis, Mr. Reynolds 
acted as branch sales manager for Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper Company for a span of twenty years and as 
sales manager for the Claremont & Groveton Paper 
Company for over five years. 


Herkimer Plants Sold 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Herkimer, N. Y., December 27, 1943—The Herki- 
mer Fiber Company, division of the International 
Paper Company, and the connected Holed Tite Di- 
vision here, have both been sold to the Morley Com- 
pany of Portsmouth, N. H., it was announced last 
week by the new owners. Eugene B. Whittemore, 
president of the Morley Company, said that his com- 
pany has taken over both divisions but did not dis- 
close the purchase price. 

Ralph A. Farnham, superintendent of the local 
plants, who has been with the International Paper 
Company for 17 years, will remain in charge here, 
Mr. Whittemore said. 

Mr. Whittemore disclosed that plans have not yet 
been discussed for reopening the Fiber Company 
plant which has been shut down for some time. This 
division will employ about 150 men when back in_full 
operation, he said. About 30 men are employed by 
the Holed Tite, Division at present. 

The Fibre.Company, for years, before it was shut 
down early this year, manufactured leather board and 
counter board for. shoe heels, fibre board and other 
such products. 

The Holed Tite Division makes many types of 
moulded pulp products such as packings for radio 
tubes, eggs, bottles, optical Jenses. 
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Material Costs Ruling Continues 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuinctTon, D. C., December 29, 1943—Manu- 
facturers of certain paper board products must con- 
tinue until March 1, 1944, to compute their raw 
material costs at levels no higher than the ceilings in 
effect for those raw materials on March 31, 1943, the 
Office of Price Administration announced today. 

This provision was originally put into effect April 
1, 1943, for a two-month period and was later ex- 
tended, the last extension being to January 1, 1944. 
The further extension is granted so that complete 
information may be obtained from industry upon 
which a fair determination can be made by OPA as 
to whether or not the pricing provision should be 
made permanent. 

Raw material cost is one of the factors used by 
these manufacturers to determine their ceilings under 
the pricing formula provided by OPA. The provision, 
now in effect until March 1 next, prevents any in- 
creases in raw material costs later than March 31, 
1943, from being passed on to consumers by the 
manufacturers, Their products include folding car- 
tons, corrugated fibre boxes, corrugated fibre sheets, 
solid fibre boxes, set-up boxes, partitions, pads and 
other items. 


J. P. Lewis Co. Gives Checks 


Again this year the T. P. Lewis Company, manu- 
facturer of wood fiber boards, card boards and papers 
whose plant is at Beaver Falls, N. Y., gave Christ- 
mas checks to all its employees including a $50 check 
to each of its former employees now in the armed 
services. 
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R. H. Dempsey Heads Rising Paper Co. 


Richard H. Dempsey was elected president and 
general manager of the Rising Paper Co. of Housa- 
tonic, Mass. at the annual stockholders and directors 
meetings which took place at the company’s office 
December 17. At the same time, Horace A. Moses of 
Springfield, Mass., who has held those offices was 
named chairman of the board and remains as the 
chief executive of the corporation. 

Mr. Dempsey previously had been vice-president 
in charge of production, having held that position 
since 1936. A native of Huntington, Mr. Dempsey 
was employed bv the Strathmore Paper Company at 
Woronoco and West Springfield for 12 years, having 
started with that concern as an office boy. In 1930, 
Mr. Dempsey was transferred to the Rising Paper 
Company as superintendcat and later became a direc- 
tor of the-company. 

O‘ficers re-elected by the Rising Company were: 
treasurer, George E. Williamson ; first vice-president, 
F. E. May; second vice-president, Miss Madeline 
Moses; assistant treasurer and secretary, W. E. 
Daverin ; and production manager, S. C. Collins. 


Leominster Board Co. Formed 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT} 

Boston, Mass., December 27, 1943—With a capital 
of 200 shares of stock of no par value, the Leominster 
Board and Specialty Company, 43 Granite street, 
Leominster, Mass., has been incorporated to manu- 
facture and deal in paper board products and kindred 
paper goods, John J. Maxim is president and Lloyd 
H. Maxim, 1244 Washington street, Leominster, 
treasurer and representative. 





Fuel Saving 
Opportunities 


‘in paper mills 
through 
COMPLETE trapping 


Many MILLS are finding 
that their condensate drainage systems 
are “gold mines” when it comes to real- 
izing fuel savings. Leaky, obsolete, ill- 
sized and wrong type traps may cost in 
a season many times as much as modern- 
ization with Armstrong traps. 

Armstrong trapping is complete be- 
cause it performs all the functions neces- 
sary to efficient drainage. Both air and 
condensate are automatically removed, 
without steam loss and without fouling 
from dirt or scale. Maintenance is neg- 
ligible, an important item in these days 
of manpower shortage. 

Armstrong drainage equipment for pa- 
per mill service includes standard in- 
verted bucket traps, special traps for 
paper machine dryer service, compound 
traps for digesters, evaporators, etc., and 
forged steei traps for high pressure pow- 
er service. Write for literature or ask 
your Armstrong representative, 


ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS 


818 Hoffman St., Three Rivers, Mich. 


Further Paper Limitations 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., December 
27, 1943— The quantity of paper 
consumed in newspapers, magazines, 
books and commercial printing will 
be reduced by further limitations re- 
flecting the decline-in pulpwood sup- 
plies and inventories, Donald M. 
Nelson, chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, announced today. 

The additional restrictions imple- 
ment a recent program determination 
for paper production and pulp alloca- 
tion by the War Production Board 
Requirements Committee, which has 
been designed for the purpose of as- 
suring adequate supplies of the vari- 
ous types.of paper required for war 
and essential civilian purposes. The 
limitations, in every instance, are in 
accord with recommendations sub- 
mitted to the War Production Board 
by industry advisory committees rep- 
resenting the several printing and 
publishing industries. They are con- 
tained in amendments to orders L- 
240, 241, 244 and 245 which are 
about to be issued, effective January 
1, 1944, 

It is estimated that, on an annual 
basis, these orders will save over a 
million and a quarter tons of paper. 
Mr. Nelson stated that these regula- 
tions will arrest the sharply declining 
inventories in these industries and 
bring consumption substantially into 
balance with the pulp supplies which 
will be made available to these in- 
dustries under the new allocation 
program. 

Large publishers and printers will 
have their consumption reduced ap- 
proximately 25 per cent from their 
base period usage, with a sliding 
scale of proportionately lighter cuts 
for the smaller business units. 

Producers, converters and users of 
non-printing papers will also receive 
diminished supplies of pulp and 
paper from current levels, under the 
Requirements Committee Determina- 
tion referred to above. Together with 
these additional curtailed allocations. 
to be announced later, the printing 
and publishing orders will make it 
possible, without risking interrup- 
tions in operations because of in- 
adequate inventories, to satisfy the 
pulp requirements for such items as 
container board, special industrial 
papers, explosives, high tenacity 
rayon, building papers which are be- 
ing substantially increased largely for 
war purposes and uses. 

In addition to this full scale at- 
tempt to adjust the supply and re- 
quirements situation in the pulp and 


paper and related industries, the For- 
est Products Bureau, headed by 
Harold Boeschenstein, is carrying 
forward a drive to increase the rate 
of pulpwood production, the collec- 
tion and use of waste paper and the 
introduction of manufacturing proc- 
esses to stretch the available pulp 
supply to its maximum utility for 
paper uses. 

Seventy-two per cent of the na- 
tion’s supply of newsprint is manu- 
factured in Canada and five per cent 
comes from New Foundland, while 
the types of paper used by book and 
magazine publishers, and by com- 
mercial printers, depend in part on 
imports of pulp and pulpwood from 
Canada, Mr. Boeschenstein pointed 
out. Canadian mills are being urged 
to increase their production of news- 
print, pulp and pulpwood to the 
greatest extent possible without sacri- 
ficing other essential war programs, 
and to maintain the proportions of 
pulpwood and wood pulp shipments 
with newsprint to the United States, 
which are necessary to the operation 
of paper mills manufacturing essen- 
tial items, particularly in the New 
England and Lake States areas. 

“Every effort has been and will be 
made,” Mr. Boeschenstein declared, 
“to maintain the relative position of 
all branches of the graphic arts in- 
dustries and to impose necessary re- 
strictions on an equitable basis, con- 
sistent with the unique problems 
faced by each segment.” 

As in the past, newspaper publish- 
ers’ quarterly consumption quotas 
will be calculated upon a base repre- 
senting the tonnage used in printing 
their net paid circulation in the cor- 
responding quarter of 1941, plus a 3 
per cent allowance for production 
waste. In the amended newspaper 
order the base will be adjusted for 
each newspaper to compensate for 
circulation increase in 1942 over 
1941. This amendment will remove 
the necessity for a majority of the 
appeals under Limitation Order L- 
240, which have created a difficult 
administrative problem under the 
1943 order. Newspaper publishers 
who use less than 25 tons of print 
paper per quarter will continue to be 
exempt from reduction. Other pub- 
lishers will be subject to a reduction 
of 4 per cent of their base tonnage 
over 25 tons but not over 125 tons, 
8 per cent of the amount over 125 
tons but not over 250 tons, 12 per 
cent of the amount over 250 tons but 
not over 500 tons, 20 per cent of the 
amount over 500 tons but not over 
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1,000 tons, and 24 per cent of the 
amount over 1,000 tons. 

“Publishers of large metropolitan 
newspapers will be obliged to reduce 
their consumption of paper below the 
1941 level by an amount substantially 
in excess of 24 per cent, because of 
the spread between net paid circula- 
tion and gross press run,” H. M. 
Bitner, Director of the Printing and 
Publishing Division stated. Small 
newspapers cannot effect the full re- 
duction imposed upon the large news- 
papers because a minimum number 
of pages is necessary in order to 
maintain adequate newspaper serv- 
ice to the communities which these 
newspapers serve, he added. 

Estimated consumption of print 
paper by all U. S. newspapers, except 
country weeklies, in the first quarter 
of 1941 was 869,296 tons. Under the 
new order savings of 205,709 tons 
are anticipated in the first quarter 
thus reducing consumption by 23.6 
per cent. Should this rate of usage 

containued throughout the year, a 
greater rate of reduction would be 
effected for the second and fourth 
quarters. 

It is estimated that approximately 
941,000 tons of paper were con- 
sumed in printing magazines during 
1942, the base period of the magazine 
order. No reduction will be imposed 
on publishers whose average quar- 
terly use in 1942 was 5 tons or less. 
Publishers whose quarterly base 
usage was more than 5 tons but not 
more than 27.8 tons will be restricted 
to 90 per cent of their quarterly base 
or 5 tons, whichever is larger. 

It is estimated that these reduc- 
tions will bring the 1944 consump- 
tion of paper by magazine publishers 
to approximately 711,500 tons. This 
represents an annual saving of 229,- 
500 tons or 24.4 per cent. 

During 1943, when magazine pub- 
lishezs operated under a 10 per cent 
limitation, they were able to maintain 
approximately the same number of 
pages and copies of their publications 
by using lighter weight paper, nar- 
rower margins, smaller type and 
other conservation measures. How- 
ever, it is believed that a large part 
of economies which are practicable 
have now been instituted and that 
magazines in 1944 will be smaller in 
size with perhaps some curtailment 
of circulation. 

In ‘1942, the base period under 
Order L-245, book publishers used 
an estimated 142,036 tons of paper. 
No réduction will be imposed upon 
publishers whose 1942 usage was less 
than 20 tons. Publishers who used 
between 20 and 100 tons in 1942 will 
be obliged to take a cut of 15 per 
cent on the amount over 20 tons. 
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Jane Noppa, a veteran of 26 years experience 
with Warren, is a freedom-loving man . . . and he fights for it in a way 
that does the dictators the most harm — helping to make the Warren 


Pum 


ps needed on the wor and war production fronts. How effectively 


“Jake” and his fellow Warren workers are doing their jobs is symbolized 
by the “E” for excellence pins that the Army and Navy of the United 
States has awarded to them! And every man and woman on the Warren 
Production Front can be depended upon to produce the efficient, reliable 
Warren Pumps that are needed in increasingly larger quantities . . . 
depended upon for an honest endeavor to break every production record 
asked of them for the pumps that are “built to fit the job.” 


WARREN PUMPS 


WARREN STEAM PUMP COMPANY, INC. 
WARREN, MASSACHUSETTS 


Publishers whose 1942 usage was 
more than 100 tons must take a cut 
of 25 per cent. It is estimated that 
in 1944, 108,280 tons of paper will be 
used in the printing of books. This is 
an annual saving of 33,756 tons, or 
23.1 per cent, less than in 1942. In 
addition, the Army Service Forces 
have requested an allotment of 15,- 
000 tons for books to be furnished by 
publishers at cost to the Army Lib- 
rary Service and the U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute. 

Estimated consumption of paper 
by commercial printers for non- 


governmental purposes in 1941, the 
base period under Order L-241, was 
1,221,000 tons. Printers whose quar- 
terly usage of paper in 1941 for com- 
mercial accounts was less than 10 
tons are not required to reduce their 
1944 consumption below the 1941 
level. Printers, who used more than 
10 tons but less than 13% tons in any 
quarter in 1941, have a quota of 10 
tons for the corresponding quarter of 
1944. All other printers are cut 25 
per cent. These reductions will result 
in an estimated yearly saving of 220,- 
250 tons or 18.03 per cent. 
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COMING EVENTS IN PAPER INDUSTRY 


American Parer ann Pur Association, Sixty-seventh Annual Con- 
vention . Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, Fe’ 14-18, 
TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PULP —, Pome Inpustry, ven- 
Commodore Hotel, New York, February 14-17. 
ATIONAL Parer TRapE ASSOCIATION OF THE area pram, Con- 
vention, Waldorf- otel, New York, February ! 

Tur 7 Yorn Association Or Deacers In Parer Mais? Surrcres, 
Annual Banquet, Hotel, New York, Tuesday, Februar: 4 
New Sonans Section. —_— Asseviation of the Pulp and 
fodenry— Taina Friday of each month at the Smith Hotel, 

Detaware Vaciey Sectiow. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Patndchntie Pa. —First Friday of each month at the ee Club, 

1 ia, 

Laxe States ; Section. Technical Association of the Pu orci 
indonry—-Secend Tuesday of cach month at the Conway 


"Eee Vattey Section. Technical Association of the Pulp a 
Paper Industry—Firet Thursday of American 
Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


each month at the Park, 


DISTRIBUTION 


Distribution is one of the great unsolved problems 
in the economies of all nations. Successful as Ameri- 
cans have been in steadily increasing production 
through new methods and constantly improved equip- 
ment, only relative moderate success has been 
achieved in distribution, The development of the larg- 
est practicable market for products of large-scale pro- 
duction has long been the objective of our leading 
industrialists. Leading men and organizations in 
agriculture have also long studied the problem. Some 
progress has, of course been made in effecting wider 
distribution of various products but as output has 
increased the difficulties of effective distribution have 
increased. Direct sales to the ultimate consumer have 
been repeatedly tried, sometimes with individual suc- 
cess, but on the whole not nearly enough has been 
accomplished. Cooperative marketing plans of vary- 
ing types have been tried out and continue in effect 
in the distribution of some goods but largely in agri- 
cultural products. It is still comparatively simple to 
attain the economical production of most goods but 
the problem of distribution continues to remain a 
complex and expensive system of delivering goods 
from the producer to the consumer. 

In its release on December 15 to the press, the 
National Association of Manufacturers calls “The 
Salesman the forgotten man who will lead to post- 
war jobs.” Production needs distribution, the com- 
ment goes on to say. “Most of the past and current 
discussion of post-war conversion problems has been 
focused on the problem of production. Relatively 
little consideration has been applied to the problems 
of distribution. Mass production methods have come 


to be accepted as a peculiarly American achievement. 
But it is frequently overlooked that mass production 
methods could not have been realized without the 
development of mass distribution. Since production 
during the war has demonstrated its capacity to pro- 
duce goods far in excess of any pre-war output, it 
seems self-evident that in the post-war years distribu- 
tion will be confronted with the challenge of getting 
production to consumers on a larger scale than ever 
before, if post-war production and consumption are 
to approximate levels needed for higher living and 
substantially full employment. Under these conditions 
of all-out war, these salesmen have been the ‘forgot- 
ten men’. The one big customer, the government, 
has done the buying on a scale which far exceeds all 
previous concepts of industrial production and total 
employment. If anything approaching the same 
volume of manufacture is to be sustained in the 
post-war years, millions of individual buyers must 
take the place of the one big buyer. When the produc- 
tion of consumer goods is resumed and adequate 
stocks again become available, the volume of trade 
will again depend upon persuasiveness of salesman- 
ship and convenience of purchase.” 

In discussing how to effect better distribution the 
comment states in part that, “Much attention has 
been directed at buying power, but wanting power as 
stimulated by salesmanship and advertising, has 
nourished the tree of prosperity and produced its 
fruit. The urge to improve one’s standard of living 
is the strongest stimulus to industry and thrift. The 
forced draft of war production has stimulated further 
progress in manufacture technology and in refined 
craftsmanship. To furnish ample outlets for finer 
products at lower costs will, in the normal trend of 
human progress, require super-charging of the in- 
dustrial motive power by further stimulation of wants 
in order to reach higher altitudes in the scale of liv- 
ing.” 

Declaring that much depends upon distribution 
research, the article states in part: “Distribution 
executives, should and will rely more heavily than 
ever before on the techniques of distribution research. 
Basically, uistribution research properly used, pro- 
vides the means by which management can determine 
the wishes of its potential customers: what they will 
buy and what they will not buy; at what price level 
they will buy a specific commodity freely and what 
price level will buy in limited quantities or not at all; 
whether markets are capable of expansion; what 
product improvements will increase utility or pleas- 
ure; and how costs of distribution can be progres- 
sively lowered in the interests of reduced prices to 
consumers. Distribution research, when it is effec- 
tively teamed with product research, may be indus- 
try’s most effective, as it certainly is industry’s most 
modern machinery for measuritig market possibilities 
and distribution efficiency. ..... Distribution research 
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should be more generally applied in industrial market- 
ing, as it has been in the field of consumer goods, . . . 
The industrial market includes not only capital goods 
going to all industrial and commercial concerns and 
utilities ; it includes also the raw materials and semi- 
manufactured goods purchased by industry for fabri- 
cation.” 

In commenting on numerous federal, state and 
local laws which act. as trade barriers, the article 
concludes: “Every such law, unless genuinely justi- 
fied on the ground of public welfare, is a blow at free 
enterprise. One such law begets another, and in the 
end all business suffers from the paralyzing effect 
which such legislation has on distribution activities.” 


D. of C. Paper Mills to Sell Land 


Wasuincton, D. C., December 29, 1943—The 
District of Columbia Paper Mills, Inc., has received 
authority through a District Court judgment, to sell 
a piece of land, south of Water street, N. W., and a 
short distance west of Wisconsin avenue to the Real 
Estate & Improvement Company of Baltimore, for 
the sum of $55,000. 

The property, described by G. B. Craighill, attor- 
ney for the paper mills,'as containing some 25,000 
square feet, is a part of property put up in 1936 as 
security for bonds issued by the paper mills corpora- 
tion. The money derived from the sale will go toward 
the payment of interest due in 1939, 1940 and 1941 
to bondholders. 

The piece of property to be sold already is under 
lease to the Real Estate and Improvement Company 
a subsidiary to the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad which 
has tracks on the property, it was explained. 


Production Ratio Report* 


(Production as per cept of six-day capacity) 


COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 
Current Weeks—1943 Corresponding Weeks—1942 
November November 
November November 
November . ‘ : November 
December ‘ ‘ December 
December December 
December December 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
104.5 103.9 102.9 100.4 95.3 87.4 
87.2 83.9 89.5 88.7 91.4 86.4 


Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
82.8 90.6 86.9 80.1 
88.3 90.2 90.6 


COMPARATIVE YEARLY SUMMARIES 


1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Year to Date.. 80.5 81.1 71.7 83.4 86.0 97.6 91.3 888 
Year Average.. 80.4 79.8 71.5 83.4 85.6 97.4 90.4 


* Based on tonnage reported to American Paper and Pulo Associa- 
tion. Does not include mills reporting to National Paperboard 
Association, except in isolated cases where both paper and paperboard 
are produced and separate tonnage figures are not readily available. 
Does not include mills producing newsprint exclusively. 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOSt 
~ 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 


Week ending Nov. 13, 1943—95 


Week ending Nov. 20, 1943--94 
Week ending Nov. 27, 1943—91 


Week ending 
Week ending ; 
Week ending Dec. 18, 1943—96 


t Per cents of equates based on “Inch-Hours” reported to the 
National Paperboard Assn. 
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paper makers TO become established 
in the field of wet-strength papersg 
Cyanamid's Melamine Paper Resin 
607 provides lasting wet-strength 
in paper through the efficiency with 
which it bonds fibres together so 
that they remain highly resistant 
to separation when exposed to 
moisture. In addition, Paper Resin 
607 imparts increased dry-bursting 
and tensile strength plus improved 
folding endurance and high “wet- 
scuff” resistance. This new resin, 
developed in the Cyanamid labora- 
tories can be added directly to the 
fibres prior to the formation of the 
sheet .. . a fact that makes it possible 
for manufacturers to produce qual- 
ity wet-strength stock without spe- 
cial equipment. 
r > 'S. phere: ry 


eeeto be exposed to weather such 
as in overseas shipments, have 
brought about an insistent demand 
for this new resin, Other wartime 
uses are for map, chart and blue- 
print papers . . . booklet stocks for 
field use . . . packaging of medical 
supplies and similar uses where re- 
sistance to inclement weather con- 
ditions is important. On the home 
front wet-strength paper bags are 
replacing the traditional burlap for 
shipment of vegetables. It is likewise 
being used for tougher wrappings of 
meats and frozen foods, paper towel- 
ing and liquid containers. Cyanamid 
will be glad to work with you and 


provide full details on the utiliza- 


Paper Resin 607. 
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Process Water Used in the Manufacture 


of Fine Paper’ 


By Lewis B. Miller* 


Abstract 


A summary is given of the results of a question- 
naire on the quality of water used in the manufacture 
of fine papers. The range of color, turbidity, solids, 
iron, manganese, hardness, alkalinity, pH, sulphates 
and chlorides, organic matter, and silica contents is 
included with such limitations as have been imposed 
by the various mills. 


This report is baséd on part of the information 
submitted by manufacturers of high grade papers 
in the Water Committee of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry’s program 
on the use of water as a raw material. The immedi- 
ate objective in the collection of these data was to as- 
semble authoritative information regarding the qual- 
ity of process water used in the manufacture of high 
quality papers (reported herein) and the methods of 
water treatment which have been found necessary 
to produce the desired water quality from the raw 
water available. The ultimate objective in the col- 
lection of these data is the preparation of a TAPPI 
Standard on the quality of water required for the 
manufacture of fine papers. 

In the original report are listed those several types 
of high grade paper which are made by the manu- 
facturers who participated in this project. 


Water Quality 


The sources of raw water include rivers, lakes, and 
wells. Of the 42 mills replying to the original ques- 
tionnaire, twenty indicate that their raw water supply 
is contaminated by sewage or industrial wastes 
but of these, five mills state that the contamination 
is only slight. The nature of the contaminating sub- 
stances in the raw waters, as listed by the mills, shows 
wide variations. These include sewage and various 
industrial wastes, iron, silt, bark and wood waste, 
plant growths and their decomposition products, mine 
drainage, algae, etc. . 

Forty-one of the 42 mills replying indicate that 
they employ some type of treatment of the raw water 
to adapt it for use as process water: two mills report 
only mechanical treatment, thirteen report chemical 

the Technical Assodation, of the Pulp and Peper Industry, 122 East 

.» New York City, September 27, 1943. 
r of TAPPI; Chairman of the TAPPI Water Committee’. 
TAPPI Water Committee consists of the fo members: 


Lewis B. Miller, Chairman; C. M. Connor; R. B. Martin; Miss L. E. 
McGrath; W. F. Mitchell; J. G. Patrick; EB. N. Poor. 
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treatment only, the remaining 25 use a combination 
of mechanical and chemical treatment. The two mills 
using mechanical treatment use screens in one case 
and pressure filters in the second, Of the 39 using 
chemical treatment, twenty employ chemical coagula- 
tion, 22 employ chlorination, one uses aeration, three 
employ copper sulfate, and one makes use of activated 
carbon. 


TURBIDITY AND COLOR 


_ Data upon the raw waters indicate that the waters 
vary from 0 to 500 p.p.m: in turbidity and from 0 to 
300 units of color. Most mills manufacturing fine 
papers apparently determine both color and turbidity 
as a routine procedure since only a few mills failed to 
report information on these constituents or reported 
only in qualitative terms. 

n permissible upper limits of turbidity, the require- 
ments varied between 0 and 25 p.p.m.; the average 
being under 10 p.p.m. for satisfactory process water. 
In this connection, however, it is interesting to note 
that 21 mills submitted an upper limit for color and 
turbidity, while twenty mills have no standards. On 
permissible upper limits for color, the replies to the 

uestionnaire show even greater diversions of opinion. 

olor as low as 0 is specified and in one case an 
upper limit of 170 color units is indicated. In 
general it appears that turbidity is considered a more 
important factor in the production of high grade 
paper than is color. 


Tora. SoLips 


Data upon the total solids present in raw and pro- 
cessed waters have also been obtained. Raw waters 
vary between 8 and 465 p.p.m. in total solids; pro- 
cess waters vary between 1 and 460 p.p.m. The data 
on the water said to contain only 1 p.p.m. of total 
solids appears slightly doubtful, since the water is 
stated to be alum treated and therefore should nor- 
mally contain a higher content of total solids. Only 
two mills set upper limits on total solids content, the 
values indicated See 120 and 150 p.p.m. Total solids 
in this case refer to the total dissolved solids obtained 
by analyzing the waters after filtration through filter 
paper in the laboratory. 

The importance of total dissolved solids in process 
water is difficult to evaluate without knowing the 
nature of. the dissolved substances. Obviously such 
dissolved substances as hardnesses, manganese, or 
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iron are much more undesirable than certain other 
types of dissolved salts. Total dissolved solids may 
therefore be of .comparatively little importance or of 
very great importance. Three mills specify upper 
limits for total dissolved solids at 75, 150, and 100 
p-p.m. 

[RON 


It is generally recognized that iron is one of the 
more undesirable constitutents in process water used 
for the manufacture of fine paper. The raw waters 
reported varied between 0.01 and 48 p.p.m. of iron. 
Process waters are reported as varying between 0.06 
and 58 p.p.m. of iron with seven manufacturers in- 
dicating a content in excess of 0.3 p.p.m. The quanti- 
ties are, 58.0, 7.0, 0.4, 0.9, 8.0, 1.2, and 1.0 p.p.m. 
Only five of the 42 plants placed upper limits, 0.3, 
10.0, 0.25, 3.0, and 0.2 p.p.m., expressed as Fe, upon 
the iron content of process water. In this connection 
it is important to remember that iron is one of the 
worst offending substances in causing color, stains, 
spots, etc. in papers during their manufacture. Iron 
in concentrations above 0.3 p.p.m., expressed as Fe, 
in drinking waters will cause iron stains on white 
porcelain sinks and in bathroom fixtures, therefore 
the Public Health Service drinking water standards 
limit the iron content of palatable water to 0.3 p.p.m. 
Because process waters containing 0.3 p.p.m. of iron 
in soluble form or in precipitated form as iron hy- 
droxide would undoubtedly impart color and stains 
to light colored, high quality papers, it is astonishing 
that so few paper manufacturers have specifications 
setting an upper limit upon the iron content of their 
process water and even more so that two manufac- 
turers of high grade papers should have placed an 
upper limit at 3.0 and 10.0 p.p.m. It would not logic- 
ally appear possible that a fine paper could be manu- 
factured with some of these process waters. However 
there is always a possibility that an error was 
made in the reply to the questionnaire but if the 
analyses of these waters are correct, there is no 
question that the manufacturers in several cases are 
placing themselves under 2 great handicap. 


MANGANESE 


Those comments whicii apply to iron may also be 
applied to the manganese content of the process waters 
since manganese has a more detrimental effect than 
iron on the quality of fine papers. In the replies to the 
questionnaires only one manufacturer placed an upper 
limit of 0.2 p.p.m. on manganese. The raw waters 
are reported as containing from a trace up to 8.20 
p.p.m. of manganese, expressed as Mn, and the pro- 
cess waters are reported as containing from a trace 
up to 7.0 p.p.m, Failure to set an upper limit upon 
manganese in most cases may be because of the fact 
that the raw waters in question did not contain man- 
ganese and the manufacturers, therefore, were not re- 
quired to consider this element. As indicated in the 
case of iron, several of the manufacturers of fine 
papers greatly handicap their efforts to manufacture 
a high quality product because of the manganese con- 
tent of their process waters, if such waters actually 
contained the quantities reported. 


HARDNESS 


Total hardness of raw waters varies from 18 to 
405 p.p.m. and of process waters from 35 to 405 
p-p.m None of the manufacturers have placed an 
upper. limit upon total hardness. This is interesting 
since it is fairly well recognized that hardness has an 
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adverse effect upon paper manufacturing in several 
ways but particularly in its effect upon sizing. 

The permanent hardness of raw waters is reported 
as varying from 16 to 227 p.p.m.; of process waters 
between 20 and 130 p.p.m. with two manufacturers 
placing upper limits at 40 and 100 p.p.m. 

The temporary hardness of raw waters is stated to 
vary between 14 and 309 p.p.m. Process waters range 
between 5 and 350 p.p.m. Five manufacturers placed 
upper limits of 100, 75, 100, 50 and 100 p.p.m. re- 
spectively, on temporary hardness. 

Total hardness is of importance in paper manu- 
facture since the calcium and magnesium ions, which 
constitute the active constituents of hardness, combine 
chemically with many sizing materials to produce 
products of little or no value as sizing, thus causing 
an economic loss of the sizing materials. Temporary 
hardness not only causes a loss of sizing materials, 
but because of its tendency to form calcium carbon- 
ate scales (particularly, when the water is heated) 
it also interferes with machine operation by plugging 
the screens, pipes, etc. Tt is also undesirable because 
of its tendency to release carbon dioxide gas when 
the water is either heated or when the pH of the 
water is lowered as by the addition of alum, during 
the sizing operation. The magnesium ion present in 
the form of both permanent and temporary hardness 
may also form insoluble scales, especially with silica, 
the scale usually having a composition represented by 
a hydrated magnesium silicate. 

While hardness may be costly to paper manufac- 
turers because of its tendency to react with the sizing 
materials and may interefere with machine operations 
because of its scale forming tendency and its capacity 
for releasing carbon dioxide gas under appropriate 
conditions, its effect upon paper quality is much less 
adverse than that of iron or manganese. Fortunately 
color, turbidity, iron, manganese, and hardness are 
all water constituents which may be readily and eco- 
nomically removed by appropriate treatment of the 
water supply. 


ALKALINITY 


Data was also obtained upon the alkalinity of raw 
and process waters. Alkalinity to methyl orange in 
raw waters falls between 3 and 350 p.p.m. and in 
process waters between 4 and 350 p.p.m. Although 
four manufacturers placed upper limits of 150, 70, 
50 and 7 p.p.m. on methyl orange alkalinity, only 
four analytical results are reported on phenolphtha- 
lein alkalinity with no limitation stated by any manu- 
facturer. Since alkalinity, except in the special case 
of alkali waters, is normally closely associated with 
temporary hardness, the same comments are generally 
applicable. 


HyprocGeEN Ion CONCENTRATION 


The pH of raw waters is reported between 4.8 and 
8.1. Process waters are said to vary between a pH 
of 5.2 and 9.3. Seven manufacturers placed permis- 
sible limits of pH upon process waters between 5.5 
and 8.2. In the preparation of the questionnaire the 
Water Committee erred in not requesting both upper 
and lower limits for pH. Presumably the lower pH 
values submitted as limiting values are for lower 
limits while the higher pH values are upper limits. 
Hydrogen ion concentration has such an important 
part in paper manufacture because of its effect upon 
so many different factors, that each manufacturing 
operation must be considered individually before at- 
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tempting to determine the proper pH limits for that 
operation. One factor may cause one manufacturer 
to use one set of limits of pH, while another factor 
will determine the selection of a different range in 
the case of another manufacturer. 


SULPHATES AND 'CHLORIDES 


Sulfates and chlorides are of minor significance in 
paper manufacture consequently the data submitted 
regarding the sulfate and chloride content of raw and 
process waters are only of general interest. These 
elements would probably have an adverse affect on 
paper manufacture if present in comparatively high 
concentrations. Permissible upper limits are of in- 
terest and value in reflecting the attitude of various 
manufacturers on this subject. 


OrGANIC MATTER 


Organic matter is reported to be between 0 and 
133 p.p.m. on process waters and two manufacturers 
have placed an upper limit of 0 and of 20 p.p.m. 
Since the nature and type of organic matter may vary 
greatly, the upper limit permissible would neces- 
sarily be determined by each specific contlition, but 
it is usually desirable to maintain the organic content 
of the process water at as low a level as possible. 


SILICA 


The silica content of raw water varies between 
0.42 and 35 p.p.m.; process water contains between 
0.6 and 32 p.p.m. Two manufacturers set upper limits 
of 22 and 30 p.p.m. on this water constituent. Al- 
though silica is one of the lesser important constitu- 
ents from the standpoint of paper manufacture, it 
should not exceed moderate concentrations. Silica 
content in this case refers to soluble silica. 

Information was ‘also obtained regarding those 
constituents which are found to be most objectionable 
by the different manufactures and the methods of 
treatment to remove or reduce the concentration of 
these constituents. The data obtained do not lend 
themselves to generalization. They are of interest 
and importance in that they reflect a great variety of 
problems which confront the paper manufacturer and 
dicate some of the methods utilized to solve these 
problems. 
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TAPPI Notes 


The Ohio Section of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry have recently elected the 
following officers for 1943-44: Chairman, Carl D. 
Roess, Wrenn Paper Company; Vice Chairman, 
Duncan S. Brown, Gardner-Richardson Company ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Douglas Robbins; Executive 
Committee, R. B. Roe, Sorg Paper Company, George 
H. Harvey, Gardner-Richardson Company, H. H. 
Latimer, Champion Paper and Fibre Company, K. P. 
Geohegan, Aetna Paper Company and John E. Burd- 
sall, Crystal Tissue Company. 

The Technical Section of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association will meet at the Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal, 'P. Q., January 26-28, 1944. 
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The TAPPI Kalamazoo Valley Section and the 
Michigan Division of the Superintendents Associa- 
tion will meet at the Park American Hotel, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., at 6:30 p.m., January 13, 1944, Dean 
James E. McCarthy of the College of Commerce, 
Notre Dame University, will be the principal speaker. 

The TAPPI Lake States Section will meet at the 
Conway Hotel, Appleton, Wis., on Tuesday evening, 
January 11, 1944. Lewis Klein of the Resinous Prod- 
ucts and Chemicals Company will talk on the use of 
resins in paper. 

Roger O. Benjamin of the West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company is now in the United States 
Army. 

H. L. Renehan, formerly of the H. P. Smith Paper 
Company, is now with Valley Industries, 60 East 
42nd street, New York, N. Y. 

Milton J. Maguire is now resident manager of 
the Hercules Powder Company, Inc., Portland, Ore. 

Harry G. Davis is now director of paper develop- 
ment and control, Ozalid Products Division, General 
Anitine and Film Corporation, Johnson City, N. Y. 

Wiliam M. Shoemaker, formerly of the National 
Vulcanized Fibre Company, is now manager of the 
Philadelphia office of Douglas T. Sterling Company, 
management consultants. Mr. Shoemaker has recently 
been appointed chairman of the TAPPI Industrial 
Engineering Committee, replacing J. R. Atwater of 
the O. P. A. ie 

Ernest O. Nash, formerly with the North Amert- 
can Pulp and Paper Company, is now color chemist 
and foreman for the New England Card and Paper 
Company, Springfield, Mass. 

John E. Parnell, formerly with the Chemical War- 
fare Service, U. S. Army, is now supervisory 
engineer for Clinton Engineers, Tennssee Eastman 
Corporation, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Harry J. Stilp, formerly of the Corn Products 
Refining Company, is now paper technician for the 
Trimz Company, Inc., United Wallpaper Factories 
Inc., 1612 Co. Spaulding Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

K. G. Chesley of the Crossett Lumber Company, 
has been appointed Chairman of the TAPPI Alkaline 
Pulping Committee, replacing Paul Hodges, deceased. 


Arthur Wakeman Goes Abroad 


Wasuineoton, D. C., Dec. 29, 1943—Arthur G. 
Wakeman, Assistant Director of the War Production 
Board’s Forest Products Bureau, and formerly Di- 
rector of the Pulp and Paper Division, has left Wash- 
ington on a special official mission to England for 
the Forest Products Bureau. 

His assignment includes conferring with British 
and other government and industrial officials on prob- 
lems involving pulp, paper and paper board products. 
Special atention will be given to international prob- 
lems, and the coordination of the activities of the 
allied countries. 

Mr. Wakeman expects to be abroad about six 
weeks. His home and business are in Appleton, Wis., 
where he served several years as general manager of 
the Fox River Corporation, manufacturers of fine 
writing and special papers, before joining-WPB in 
March, 1942. 
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Sulphite Pulp Production—Some Factors 
Pertinent to Meeting War Born Shortages’ 


By J. N. McGovern! and G. H. McGregor’ 


Abstract 


The prospect of a serious shortage of sulphite pulp 
in 1944 prompted the Forest Products Laboratory to 
survey ways of increasing pulp production under 
existing conditions. It is suggested that (1) non- 
critical pulping species and logging, sawmill, and 
veneer mill wastes be utilized to the full extent of 
their availability; (2)advantage be taken of dense 
woods giving high yields per wood volume; (3) the 
pulping process be conducted in conformity with 
known principles for maximum pulp production; and 
(4) fiber losses from chip preparation and pulp 
treating and bleaching be minimized. Briefly discus- 
sed are gi procedures applicable.to species less 
commonly used for sulphite pulping, including aspen, 
cottonwood, birch, maple, gum, beech, northern pines, 
tamarack, western pine, larch, Douglas-fir, southern 
pine, western redcedar, Sitka spruce, alder, and 
mixed species. Sulphite process variables affecting 
pulp production are examined in some detail. Finally, 
general observations are given on methods of re- 
ducing fiber losses in the operation of wood and 
chip preparation, pulp washing, screening, and 
bleaching. 


Present trends in the sulphite pulp industry indi- 
cate a continued demand at the current high level but 
a decline in production, with the probability of an 
acute pulp scarcity in 1944. This prospective reduc- 
tion in sulphite pulp production arises primarily from 
shortages of woods labor and logging facilities em- 
ployed to produce pulpwood. Provision for sufficient 
woods labor is a direct and obvious way of averting 
the ae pulp scarcity. The threatened short- 
age can also, however, be lessened by utilizing species 
that are available but seldom used for sulphite pulp- 
ing, and by operating the pulp mill so as to obtain 
the maximum yield of pulp from the available wood. 
These expedients are manifest and no doubt have 
come to the attention of most mill operators. Never- 
theless, it is believed worth while under the present 
emergency conditions to focus attention on any ways 
in which sulphite pulp production can be improved. 
In this report possible pulpwood sources are pointed 
out, the general pulping procedures to be used with 
the less common species are indicated, and possible 
means of carrying on the sulphite pulping operation 
so as to obtain increased pulp yields are reviewed. 
The information appearing in this report can be 
found for the most part in the literature on sulphite 
pulping or in the experience of mill operation, al- 
though generally in some other connection. It is 
realized, too, that “best” practice, as judged by suc- 
cessful modern performance, will sometimes con- 

* Presented at the Army and Navy Requirements Conference of 
the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, Palmer 
House, icago, Ill, Sept. 21-23, 1943. 

1 Member TAPPI; Associate Technologist, Forest Products Labora- 
‘Pitember TAPPI; Senior Engineer, Forest Products Laboratory,* 
Forest Service, U. S. Department of ‘Agrieutere. ae ee 


* Maintained at Madison, Wis., in cooperation with the University 
of Wisconsin. 
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flict with an individual mill’s experience as to the 
best way to perform a particular operation. 


Seldom-Used Species 


Many sulphite mills in the United States can per- 
haps augment their dwindling supplies of spruce, 
balsam and grand fir, and eastern and western hem- 
lock, which are generally cut at some more or less 
distant point, with locally available wood species con- 
sidered heretofore as being more or less unsuited for 
sulphite pulping. Depending on the region, such sup- 
plementary wood supplies might consist of logging, 
sawmill, and veneer mill wastes and second-growth 
wood-lot material obtainable in the vicinity. This ma- 
terial would be for the most part made up of hard- 
woods, such as aspen, birch, beech, maple, tupelo 
(gum), and cottonwood; northern pines, such as 
jack, red, and white; tamarack; western species in- 
cluding larch, white pine, red cedar, and Douglas-fir ; 
and some southern pine. During the last 15 or 20 
years, interest has expanded in the use of these so- 
called “inferior” species in an endeavor to broaden 
the pulpwood base, and considerable literature has 
appeared on the subject. In practice, several mills 
have utilized this source of wood to considerable ad- 
vantage. The present appears to be a favorable time 
to utilize these less common pulping species to the 
utmost. 

Certain disadvantages may attend the use of such 
woods as the hardwoods, pines, and other little-used 
conifers. The pulps obtained from them may be 
relatively low in strength, shivey, of poor color, or 
bleachable only with difficulty. Some of the species, 
such as Douglas-fir, southern pine, and tamarack con- 
taining a large portion of heartwood, may have to be 
cooked drastically to produce an acceptable pulp. 
Others may be limited to uses permitting unbleached 
pulp. Such inferiorities, however, can be tolerated in 
the face of a serious pulp shortage. On the other 
hand, some of these species possess the advantages of 
relatively low cost, large yields of pulp from a unit 
of wood volume, and increased digester yields. Fur- 
ther, pulps from certain of these species may have 
particular properties which make them especially suit- 
able for special purposes. 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The densities and chemical compositions of a num- 
ber of the common and some of the less commonly 
used pulpwoods are given in Table I, which can be 
used as a general guide to the properties of numerous 
species of potential use in sulphite pulping. It 
should be recognized that the values given in Table 
I were obtained from random samples tested at the 
Forest Products Laboratory. Many of the species 
show a wide variation in properties within the species 
itself, and other similar shipments could have proper- 
ties considerably different from those given in Table 
I. In addition to the variation within a species, cer- 
tain outstanding differences exist between various 
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TABLE I,—DENSITY AND CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF THE COMMON PULPWOODS AND SOME WOODS LESS-COM- 
MONLY USED FOR SULPHITE PULPING 


Density 
(moisture- 
free weight 
and green 
f volume) 
Species Lb. per cu. ft. 
Harpwoops 
Aspen Grepulns treme 
Be (eee hacs ery 

i etula papyrifera 
Birch, = Ce (B. lutea) 

Cottonwood (Populus deltoides) 
Maple (Acer saccharum) 
Tupelo (gum) (Nyssa aquatica) 


Sorrwoops 


Douglas-fir (Pseudotsu 
Fir, balsam fone o 
Fir, grand (A. grand: 
Hemlock, eastern a 
Hemlock, western (T. terop haa 
Larch, western (Larix ecaer 
Pine, "jack (Pinus 
Pine, northern white ae strobes) 
Pine, red (P. resinosa) 
Pine, southern slash (P. coriesee. 
western white (P. monticol 
ar, western huja plicata) 
Spruce, black ) 
Spruce, rea ae, rubra 
ore, 5 itka (P, site! 
Spruce, white (P. 
amarack (Larix 


Total 


73 49 


Chemical composition of wood (moisture-free) 


Cross and 
Bevan cellulose 


Ny, 
— Teal — 


Holo-cellulose 
Lu Total Shang 

ignin pentosans_ in ether 
% % % % 


82 17 1.0 
1.5 
3 


3 
3 


a 
: 


Sooo OomAVioow 


73 48 


_ Eee, whup 
+ Wows. 


1 Average values for samples tested at Forest Products Laborattory; wide variations may occur within single species. 


species. In general, the hardwoods, as is well known 
are denser, have shorter fibers, and are lower in lig- 
nin and higher in pentosan contents than the soft- 
woods. Density is an important property from the 
standpoint of pulp yield obtained from a unit volume 
of wood, and fiber length has an important effect on 
pulp properties. The softwoods themselves, which 
include the common pulping “species, vary relatively 
little in percentage of the main chemical constituents 
in the wood, but show an appreciable variation in 
their contents of the minor constituents. The ether- 
soluble values given in Table I for the various woods 
illustrate this variation. Other minor constituents, 
whose identities have not been fully established, are 


believed also to affect the pulping of some species and 
the color of others. 


PuLPiInc PRoceDuRES 
-Pulping most of the less common species by the 


sulphite process requires no radical changes from 
the pulping procedures used for the customary pulp- 
woods, although several points of difference in pulp- 

ability and pulp characteristics can be mentioned. 
These differences are outlined in Table II. 

Aspen and Cottonwood.—Since aspen and cotton- 
wood, because of their relatively lower densities 
(particularly that of northern grown aspen) may be 
charged in slightly lower weights than spruce or hem- 
lock (approximately the same as that for fir) some 
slight adjustment in acid concentration or tempera- 
ture schedule may be made with advantage. In prac- 
tice, however, the cooking procedures for woods of 
either higher or lower density are generally the same. 
Controlled chip packing, with the resultant increase in 
digester charge, may offset natural differences in 
density between these hardwoods and other soft- 
woods. Aspen and cottonwood chips are penetrated 
with sulphite acid in the same time as spruce chips, 


TABLE I1.—SULPHITE PULP YIELDS AND PULPING CHARACTERISTICS OF THE COMMON PULPWOODS AND OF SOME 
LESS-COMMONLY USED SPECIES? 


Yield of moisture- 
free screened pulp 


Per 100 
pounds 
moisture- Per 
free wood cord?* 
Pounds Pounds 


Density Mois- 
(moisture- ture- 
free weight free 
and green wood 

volume) 
Pounds per 
cubic foot 


per 
cord ? 
Pounds 


855 No difficulty 

1195 Slight difficulty 
Slight difficulty 
No difficulty 
Slight difficulty 
No difficulty 


Sorrwoops 


Douglas-fir 
Fir, balsam 


grand 
Hemlock, 
western 
Larch, western 
a jack 


eastern ... 


Heartwood difficult 
No difficulty 

No difficulty 

No difficulty 

No difficulty 

No difficulty 

Some difficulty 
Some difficult 


Pulp characteristics 


ce 


Fiber Bleachability 
length Color 


Ease of pulping 
by usua’ 
procedures 


No difficulty 
Some difficulty 
Slight difficulty 
No difficulty 
Some difficulty 
Ne difficulty 


Possible pitch 


Heartwood difficult 
Medium 
Medium iculty 
Medium Slight difficulty 
Medium i No difficulty 
Medium i Some difficulty 
Medium Some difficulty 
Medium 


Some difficult: 
Heartwood difficult Lon Heartwood difficult 
Some difficulty Medium Some difficulty 
No difficulty Medium 


Difficult 
No difficulty Medium a difficulty Possible pitch 
No difficulty Medium 


No difficulty syeaile pitch 
No difficulty Lon No difficulty Pitch 
No difficulty Mediu 


No difficulty Possible me 
Heartwood difficult Medium Heartwood difficult 


Red cedar, western... 
Spruce, bla 


Tamarack 2040 


1 Average values for samples tested at Forest Products Laborstesy 5 wide variations may occur within species. 
2 Based’ on 85 cu. ft. per cord. Logs 4 feet wag with bark on, stacked pile 4 feet high, 8 feet long. 
* Allowing 6% barking, chipping, and fiber loss. 
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but they appear to delignify somewhat more rapidly 
than the spruce. Other conditions being equal, these 
hardwoods will, therefore, require a shorter cook- 
ing time than spruce. The color of the waste liquor 
at the end of the digestion will be darker than that of 
spruce but lighter than that of hemlock. The per- 
centage yields by weight of pulp from aspen and 
cottonwood will be higher than those from most other 
species because of their higher cellulose contents, and 
this partially offsets the effect of their low densities 
on yield per unit of wood volume, as shown in Table 
II. The aspen and cottonwood pulps will have 
strength properties, especially tearing strength, in- 
ferior to those of pulps from the commonly used 
conifers. Nevertheless, these hardwood pulps will be 
valuable for many purposes. Aspen pulp from green 
wood may have a tendency to be pitchy. 

Birch, Beech, Maple, and Tupelo (gum).—The 
heavier hardwoods, birch, beech, maple, and tupelo, 
in contrast with the lighter ones discussed above, will 
make up a heavier digester charge than spruce or 
hemlock. Sometimes an increase of 20% or more 
may be realized. Since the volume of acid charged 
will be equal to or less than that usual with these 
heavy woods, an increase in the contents of both 
total and combined sulfur dioxide in the cooking 
liquor is usually considered essential. The chips from 
these hardwoods are penetrated by the sulphite acid 
with slightly more difficulty than spruce, so that a 
somewhat longer penetration period is generally 
recommended for the hardwoods. Although birch 
chips (and probably maple and tupelo) are delignified 
at the same rate as spruce chips, the dense nature of 
the wood appears to cause the diffusion of the cook- 
ing liquor into and out of the chips to be somewhat 
slower than for spruce. Consequently, a slower rise 
te the cooking temperature may be necessary in order 
te ensure uniform pulping action. The sulphite pulps 
from birch and tupelo will approach eastern hemlock 
in all but tearing strength. The maple and beech 
pulps will be somewhat inferior to the birch and 
tupelo pulps. White birch pulp will tend to exhibit 
the same pitchy nature as spruce. 

Northern and Western Pines and Western Larch. 
—These coniferous species, although available in con- 
siderable amounts as second-growth material and 
sawmill waste, have found only limited utilization in 
the sulphite pulping industry because of the in- 
complete and unsatisfactory reduction to pulp of 
some growth types under ordinary sulphite pulping 
conditions. The difficulty in pulping these species 
lies in the heartwood. It is well known that the sap- 
wood from these species can be pulped with no 
trouble. The reasons for the refractoriness of the 
heartwood toward sulphite pulping liquor cannot be 
gone into in a report of this kind, but there is evi- 
dence that small amounts of certain chemical con- 
stituents are present in the heartwood which render 
the lignin insoluble under the usual conditions of 
pulping. The difficulties arising from this situation, 
for which no specific remedy is now available, can 
be alleviated considerably, however, by cooking these 
refractory species under milder temperature condi- 
tions for longer times and with liquors stronger in 
sulfur dioxide than normally employed in cooking 
spruce. Ordinarily, a long cook at a low temperature 
is not attractive to the quick-cook sulphite operator, 
but in view of the present shortage of the standard 
pulpwoods new species and procedures are worthy of 
serious consideration. Even though, with the sug- 
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gested modifications, the screenings obtained may be 
high and the pulp quality inferior, such pulp can find 
an important place in fulfilling the pulp requirements 
for the next year. Sawmill waste, if consisting mostly 
of slabs and edgings, may contain a high percentage 
of sapwood. In this case pulping processes satisfac- 
tory for the common pulpwoods can be applied. 

Southern Pine, Tamarack, and Douglas-fir—The 
heartwood of the southern pines, tamarack, and 
Douglas-fir is generally too refractory for the practi- 
cal application of the sulphite process, although with 
drastic pulping procedures a low yield of product may 
result which is suitable for certain chemical deriva- 
tives or, where color is not important, for use as an 
unbleached pulp. The changes in the cooking pro- 
cedure suggested for the northern pines may be help- 
ful. There may, however, be available to sulphite 
mills in southern pine areas wood of young growth 
containing little or no heartwood; or, at sawmills, 
wastes of southern pine or Douglas-fir slabs and 
edgings composed predominately of sapwood may be 
available. In these cases usual sulphite pulping prac- 
tice can be employed. 


Western Redcedar, Sitka Spruce, and Alder— 
Western redcedar is reported to be satisfactorily re- 
duced by the sulfite process. The pulp, however, is 
said to be difficult to bleach and therefore probably 
would find its best outlet as an unbleached product 
where color is not important. Sitka spruce is readily 
reduced by the sulphite process to a high-quality 
pulp with exceptionally long fibers but with a very 
high resin content. There appears to be no informa- 
tion available on the sulphite pulping of alder, but 
presumably it would react similarly to birch or beech. 

Mixed Species.—Because of differences in the pulp- 
ing characteristics of various species it is usually 
considered to be best practice to pulp them separately. 
This recommendation is often extended to include 
widely differing growth types within the same species. 
Although there are undoubtedly many advantages to 
be gained from cooking only one kind of wood at one 
time, the pulping of mixtures of conifers and hard- 
woots is a practical possibility and has been done in 
many mills to some extent for a number of years. 
Certain adjustments in the pulping procedure may be 
needed. Probably these adjustments should be in 
favor of species difficult to pulp. 


Sulphite Process Variables Affecting Pulp 
Production 


The daily production of a sulphite digester is 
measured by the amount of pulp made per digester, 
or the digester yield, and the number of times the 
digester can produce this pulp in a day, or the di- 
gestion cycle. These main factors have subfactors de- 
termining their magnitude. Some of the subfactors 
and their interrelations are outlined in Fig. 1, In con- 
sidering this chart, it is essential that pulp production — 
be considered in relation to pulp quality. It also must 
be noted that certain factors, such as wood species 
and digestion conditions, affect the final- product in 
several perhaps conflicting ways, and should, there- 
fore, be considered on an overall basis. Finally, con- 
trol of the sulphite process variables to the greatest 
extent possible is a prime necessity if the pulping re- 
actions are to be conducted so as to get the most out 
of the wood. 


Since the daily digester production is dependent on 
the yield per digestion and the digestion cycle, it is 
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obvious that the largest possible amount or pulp of 
the desired quality that can be produced in the 
shortest possible time will lead to the greatest daily 
production. An optimum balance between these two 
tactors thus becomes necessary. Under circumstances 
of an adequate pulpwood supply and a pressing de- 
mand, the emphasis undoubtedly would be on cook- 
ing in the shortest time possible. Although a few mills, 
favorably situated with respect to pulpwood supplies, 
may find it advantageous to produce pulp under con- 
ditions of maximum daily production, most mills 
under current conditions, prefer to emphasize digester 
yield in order to obtain the maximum yield per unit 
of wood volume. As indicated in Fig. 1, digester 
yield depends on the weight of the wood substance 
charged as chips and the yield by weight of accept- 
able pulp, whereas the digestion cycle depends simply 
on how rapidly the desired product can be made. An 
examination of the manner in which chip charge and 
pulp yield are increased or decreased and, to a lesser 
extent, how the digester cycle is lengthened or short- 
ened by the numerous variables of sulphite pulping, 
may indicate means for conducting a sulphite diges- 
tion to the best advantage of pulp production. 


DIGESTER YIELD 


It would seem to be simple enough to obtain the 
maximum production from each digestion by insur- 
ing, by proper control, that the maximum amount of 
wood substance enters the digester and the maximum 
amount of pulp of the desired quality is obtained 
from this wood charge. In actual operation such con- 
trol is not entirely possible, since regulation of all the 
variables is not within the power of the operator. 
Nevertheless, it is suggested that much can be done 
to control many of the factors affecting digester 
yield. In order to govern the controllable factors 
effectively, however, it is necessary to know to what 
extent variations influence the digester yield. 

Wood Substance Charged.—The actual amount of 
wood substance charged into a digester depends, in 
reality, on (a) the average weight of wood substance 
in each chip of average size and (b) the number of 
chips in the digester. The maximum charge, then, 
should be realized by charging the greatest number 
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of chips having the greatest amount of wood sub- 
stance. Practically, a number of things affect this 
simple statement. The weight of wood substance in 
a chip of a given size, e.g., depends primarily on its 
density, which in turn depends on the species and its 
growth characteristics. If density were the only con- 
sideration, the maximum wood charge would ob- 
viously be obtained by using wood of the highest 
density. The effect of density on pulp yield was ex- 
plained and illustrated earlier in this report. The 
advantages gained by using as dense a wood as 
possible cannot be emphasized too strongly. 

The number of chips present in a unit of di- 
gester space depends mainly, as indicated in Fig. 1, 
on (1) the average size and the uniformity of size 
of the chips, (2) the arrangement of the chips in the 
digester, and (3) the apparent density of the chip 
mass. An orderly arrangement of the uniformly 
sized chips of medium length (1%4 to % inch) will 
undoubtedly lead to more efficient use of the di- 
gester space and of the wood than an uncontrolled 
charge of chips varying widely in length and shape. 
With chips of uniform size there will be less void 
space and, hence, a larger charge. The pulping re- 
action will proceed more uniformly, not only within 
the chips themselves, but also throughout the entire 
digester charge, and a higher weight yield of pulp will 
result. It may be necessary, however, to sacrifice to 
some extent the advantages of chip uniformity, in 
order to utilize the productive capacity of the chipper 
to the best advantage. 

In mills where the pulpwood supply is adequate, 
it is desirable to use the digester space as efficiently 
as possible. This necessitates a dense as well as an 
orderly arrangement of the chips. The factors af- 
fecting the density of the chip charge are weight and 
the settling of the chip mass in the digester. The 
density of the wood, the moisture content of the 
chips, and the height of the digester all affect the 
weight of the chip mass and its settling. The use of 
high-density, wet wood, with steaming of the chips 
during charging, can increase the wood charge as 
much as 25%. In this step caution is necessary be- 
cause, with an excessively large charge of wood, 
there may not be enough acid charged, the acid may 
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be too weak to carry on the pulping reactions, or the 
contents of the digester may not be discharged satis- 
factorily. Each mill needs to determine the proper 
balance between the wood charge and the pulping 
operation, 

Percentage Yield—-Whereas the difference in 
weight of a light wood poorly charged to a digester 
and a heavy wood well charged may amount to 40%, 
the maximum variation in yield obtained in pulping a 
favorable wood with optimum conditions and pulp- 
ing an unfavorable wood with poor conditions is 
possibly 20%. Many of the factors contributing to 
this relatively large variation are within the opera- 
tor’s control, so that their proper regulation may 
bring about a substantial increase in pulp yield. As 
shown in Fig. 1, the percentage yield of pulp by 
weight of wood is detérmined by (1) the initial 
cellulose and lignin contents of the wood; (2) the 
amount of material removed during pulping; and 
(3) the amount of unpulped material, or screenings. 
The effect of each of these factors wilf be considered 
in some detail. 

The highest percentage of cellulosic material ob- 
tainable from a given weight of wood is determined 
by its holocellulose (total carbohydrate fraction) con- 
tent. The holocellulose values for various pulping 
species given in Table I show the variation existing 
between species. Only about two-thirds of the holo- 
cellulose is alpha or resistant cellulose, the difference 
being hemicellulose (polysaccharides and polyuroni- 
des). The variation in these cellulose contents ac- 
counts for a large part of the difference in sulfite 
pulp yield from different species and illustrates again 
a point mentioned earlier, the advantage of using 
species high in cellulose. It is true that significant 
differences in cellulose content and pulp yields can 
also occur within one species because of growth 
structure, heartwood and summerwood contents, and 
other variables, adequate discussion of which space 
does not permit. -The lignin and extraneous ma- 
terials present have an indirect effect on yield, since, 
if their content is high, the cellulose content must be 
low. 


The amount of wood material made soluble by the 
sulphite pulping reaction controls the percentage 
yield of pulp from a particular wood. An ideal pulp- 
ing process would preserve all the alpha cellulose plus 
as much of the hemicelluloses, lignin, and extraneous 
matter as could be included without affecting adverse- 
ly the quality of the pulp for papermaking or other 
purposes. Actually, a large portion of the hemi- 
celluloses and a portion of the alpha cellulose which 
has become nonresistant in the strongly acid con- 
ditions prevailing during cooking are made soluble 
before the desired delignification has taken place. The 
relative proportions of cellulose and lignin removed 
depend on the rate and extent of the reactions in- 
of pulping, (b) uniformity of pulping, and (c) pulp- 
ing conditions. The first of these factors is generally 
controlled by the use requirements for the pulp. 
Since an increase in the chlorine demand of the pulp 
of 1% is equivalent to an increase of approximately 
0.5% in pulp yield, a definite advantage exists in 
pulping to the highest chlorine demand compatible 
with the use to which the pulp is to be put. 

The maximum yield of pulp is limited by the point 
at which fiberizing occurs upon discharging the wood 
from the digester. As this point is approached (55 to 
60% yield for most species) the screenings often be- 
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come excessive because of nonuniform pulping and 
the yield of useful pulp decreases. To obtain a high 
utilization of the wood, it may be definitely advanta- 
geous to terminate the pulping short of the fiberizing 
point and to complete the fiberization mechanically. 
The exceptionally high yields of semichemical pulp 
thereby resulting will then be limited only by the 
ability of the material to be blown from the di- 
gester, usually near the 60% yield. On the other 
end of the scale, cooking to a very low lignin con- 
tent can be disadvantageous from the standpoint of 
yield of pulp, since the rate of cellulose removed in- 
arenes rapidly during the final stages of lignin re- 
moval. 


The effect of uniformity of pulping on percentage 
yield is concerned mainly with digester operation. A 
chemical process conducted on as large a scale as is a 
sulphite digestion is naturally carried out with a cer- 
tain non-uniformity of cooking temperature through- 
out the digester. It is believed that some digesters 
are operated with too little regard for this point. Since 
in zones of high temperature in the digester the pulp 
is being overcooked, with the reverse occurring in 
zones of low temperature, the resulting nonuniform 
pulp, although possibly having the overall desired 
chlorine demand, will be produced in reduced yield. 
This reduction, which may amount to as much as 2% 
in yield, can be lessened by an orderly arrangement 
of the chips in the digester and other means provided 
for circulation of the liquor, which will result in uni- 
form temperature conditions throughout the digester. 
There is also the possibility of nonuniform pulping 
within the individual chips themselves. Large, thick 
chips, although not showing evidence of “burning,” 
may be less completely pulped in their centers than 
on their exteriors. In this case the remedy lies in the 
use of small, more readily pulped chips. 


The third point mentioned above, that of the ef- 
fect of pulping conditions on percentage yield, can be 
of considerable importance. The concentration of the 
cooking liquor affects the relative rates of solution of 
the lignin and the cellulosic substances. An increase 
in the excess sulfur dioxide content, other things be- 
ing equal, causes a slight decrease in yield, although 
generally this decrease can be more than offset by ad- 
justments in the other conditions which are allowed 
by the use of the increased acid strength. An increase 
in the concentration of combined sulfur dioxide of 
approximately 0.2% (at a constant acid-wood ratio), 
on the other hand, is reported to bring about a yield 
increase of 1%. This increase is mainly in the hemi- 
cellulosic constituents, whose retention in the pulp 
may or may not affect its quality; for example, pulp 
for glassine can contain these constituents to advan- 
tage, but in pulp for rayon their presence can be toler- 
ated only in very small amounts. The limited range 
of variation in combined sulfur dioxide concentration 
which is available to the acid maker makes the overall 
variation in pulp yield from this source about 3%. 
The percentage yield is definitely unfavorably affected 
by high pulping temperatures. An increase in tem- 
prature of 5° C. within the usual range of pulping 
temperature causes a yield loss of approximately | 
pound of pulp for every 100 pounds of moisture-free 
wood charged to the digester. This loss is somewhat 
higher at higher temperatures and lower at lower tem- 
peratures. It is apparently good advice from a stand- 
point of yield to select the lowest cooking tempera- 
ture which will give the required pulping action in the 
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available time. Digester pressure has an indirect 
effect on yield in that it controls the concentration of 
excess sulfur dioxide available at the cooking tem- 
perature, 

The screenings, or incompletely pulped chips, which 
do not readily fiberize upon discharge of the digester 
represent for the most part a loss as far as higher 
grade sulfite pulp is concerned. It is obvious that 
each pound of screenings avoided means approxi- 
mately an additional pound of usable puip produced. 
Although screenings after suitable refining do have 
some fiber value (and they should be so utilized as 
much as possible under present conditions) their pro- 
duction means a partial loss of valuable raw material. 
When cooking proceeds beyond the fiberizing point, 
screenings arise mainly from the formation of insolu- 
ble lignin compounds in the interior of the chip, 
caused by an incomplete penetration of the bisulphite 
at the cooking temperatures. The cooked chips then 
possess the familiar dark, hard centers. The produc- 
tion of this type of screenings can be avoided by any 
means that will ensure the presence of the bisulfite 
in the chip before the maximum pulping temperature 
has been reached. Obvious remedies are (1) a longer 
time at the penetration temperature, (2) a high con- 
centration of excess sulfur dioxide (which aids bisul- 
phite penetration), and (3) use of small, uniform 
chips. A less serious source of screenings, or tailings, 
is the chip that is uniformly but not quite completely 
delignified past the fiberizing point. This type of 
screenings is caused by zones of low temperatures or 
by insufficient chemical in the digester, the remedies 
for which are obvious. In the case of a semichemical 
digestion, all of the cooked chips will, of course, be 
of this type. Other sources of screenings are the 


nonpulpable knots and bark that unavoidably accom- 


pany the chips. Preparation of the chips in such a 
way as to keep fiber loss at a minimum may mean, on 
the other hand, a relatively high percentage of the 
last-mentioned type of screenings. 


DIGESTION CYCLE 


Normally, a high pulp demand can be met by 
increasing the digester output through decrease of the 
“cover to cover” cooking time to the extent that a 
satisfactory pulp is produced with no serious disrup- 
tion of the chip, acid, and pulp flow through the di- 
gestion operation. A decrease in the time may be ad- 
vantageous, even if at some expense of the yield of 
pulp from the wood. Under these conditions, the fac- 
tors affecting the number of blows per day are of 
prime importance. In most mills today, however, the 
yield of pulp is the more important of the two chief 
factors affecting digester production. Nevertheless, 
the factors affecting the digester cycle have an in- 
direct bearing on the yield and therefore merit brief 
mention. The digestion cycle can be conveniently di- 
vided into (1) charging, (2) penetration, (3) cook- 
ing, and (4) discharging periods. 

Charging Period—Raw materials should be charged 
in the digester in a minimum time consistent with 
having the materials in the most favorable condition 
for the penetration period. This means that sufficient 
time should be allowed for chip charging, so that a 
desirable orderly arrangement is obtained. The im- 
portance of proper chip arrangement with respect to 
uniformity of pulp and pulp yield has already been 
stressed. Although steaming the digester during or 
after the chip charging is not universal procedure, 
the time so spent may be well worth while from the 
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standpoints of increased wood charge, moisture uni- 
formity, and penetrability. The acid pump should be 
of adequate size, and there appears to be no advantage 
in pumping the acid at a rate below its maximum 
capacity. 

Penetration Period—As mentioned earlier, pene- 
tration of sulphite cooking liquor must be substan- 
tially completed before a certain critical temperature 
is reached if burned c<::ters in the wood chips are to 
be avoided. To insure the best yield, therefore, an 
adequate time should be allowed for penetration. In 
addition to chip size, the penetration time is depend- 
ent on (1) species and structural features of the 
wood, (2) chip moisture content, (3) pretreatment, 
(4) penetration conditions. A detailed discussion of 
these factors cannot be given here, but certain high- 
lights may be helpful. As far as wood species and 
structure are concerned, the spruces, firs, and poplars 
are somewhat more readily penetrated than dense 
hardwoods and the pines; sapwood is more rapidly 
penetrated than heartwood, and springwood more 
rapidly than summerwood. Chips with a uniform 
moisture content are more satisfactorily penetrated 
than those of varying moisture content. Pretreatment, 
e.g., precirculation of hot acid, enables a consider- 
able shortening of the normal penetration time. A 
high sulfur dioxide content in the liquor aids the 
penetration of the bisulphite, and the higher the pene- 
tration temperature (below the critical temperature) 
the more rapid the penetration. A high operating 
pressure, permitted by high sulphur dioxide concen- 
trations, indirectly aids penetration. 

Cooking Period—Dissolution of the lignin in the 
wood, which is the prime purpose of the cooking 
period, depends on many factors, as shown in Fig. 1. 
Essentially, the time required for lignin removal de- 
pends on the amount initially present, the rate of its 
removal, and the amount left in the pulp. Certain 
species, or growth types within species, may require 
a longer cooking. time or a faster pulping rate than 
others because of a high initial lignin content; fur- 
ther, because of a low cellulose content in such wood, 
the additional pulping may cause the normally low 
yield of pulp to be still lower. As explained before, 
lignin and valuable cellulosic material are removed 
concurrently. For the highest cellulose yield, it is 
necessary to balance these two reactions, possibly at 
the expense of cooking time. Since the most impor- 
tant single factor determining the rates of reaction is 
temperature, the temperature schedule used should be 
that which results in the most rapid removal of lignin 
consistent with minimum cellulose removal. Gener- 
ally this condition is satisfied at teraperatures below 
140° C. In this connection a uniform temperature 
throughout the digester is a necessary condition for 
a controlled balance of the pulping reactions. 

A less important factor affecting the reaction rates 
is cooking liquor concentration; an increase in total 
sulfur dioxide increases the rates of reaction of the 
cooking liquor with the lignin and the cellulose, and 
an increase in combined sulfur dioxide acts in the 
opposite way. 

Another factor affecting the reaction rates in the 
cooking period is the blowdown time. A lengthy blow- 
down lowers the reaction rates because of removal of 
sulfur dioxide. A blowdown accompanied by steam- 
ing for high chemical recovery may be unfavorable 
to pulp yield, because of the resulting dangerously 
= high temperatures and presence of organic 
acids. 
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The final factor affecting the cooking period is the 
degree of pulping. This variable is complementary 
to pulp yield. Other conditions being the same, the 
less a pulp is delignified (by use of a shorter cooking 
time) the higher is the yield obtained. As has been 
emphasized, it is desirable to produce the highest 
yield possible for the particular use requirements of 
the pulp. 

Discharging Period—The final period of the diges- 
ter cycle, the time consumed in discharging the di- 
gester, is affected by the method of discharge, 
whether by blowing or dumping. Digester yield is not 
believed to be related to this operation. 


Sulphite Mill Fiber Loss 


Although the main purposes of this report were 
to point out possible sources of pulpwood not now 
utilized and to discuss the factors affecting the yield 
of pulp from the wood in the digestion itself, there 
are other operations in the sulphite mill, such as chip 

reparation and pulp washing, screening, and bleach- 
ing, which can bear close scrutiny in the interest of 
increased pulp production. These operations are often 
the source of considerable fiber loss. For instance, 
intense wood cleaning may be accompanied by as 
much as a 15% wood loss, several percent of the po- 
tential paper production may be going to the sewer 
as a fiber loss, and bleaching shrinkage may amount 
to as much as 5 to 10%. All of these operations 
merit a careful check by the operator to determine 
whether the losses are at a minimum. Since each mill 
operates individually in its wood preparation, chip- 
ping, washing, screening, and bleaching setups, only a 
few general observations can be made here. 

In order to realize the maximum amount from each 
log entering the mill, it may be advisable to sacrifice 
pulp cleanliness to some extent. This means that the 
barking and wood cleaning operations should be con- 
ducted so as to remove a minimum of good fiber at 
the expense, perhaps, of leaving an appreciable 
amount of dirt-producing material with the chips. 
This scheme will throw an increased burden on the 
pulp screens. The slashing, sawing, and chipping 
operations should be done to produce a minimum of 
fine material. The chip screening operation should 
eliminate only the decidedly objectionable material. 
The chips that then go into the digester will be some- 
what nonuniform in size, and adjustments in the cook- 
ing procedure may be needed to counteract this. The 
use of the pin chips and coarse sawdust from the chip 
screens should warrant consideration. For example, 
the pin chips may be cooked in a mixture with the 
regular chips or separately. 

The white water from washers and the thickeners 
can be used to supply part of the wash water in the 
blowpit. In this way the fibers are filtered from the 
white water. There should, if at all possible, be 
some kind of fiber recovery system for the white 
water. The pulp screenings should all be collected, 
refined if need be, and utilized in such products as 
roll wrapper, car liner, and board filler. The rejects 
from the knotter screen can be refined in a hammer- 
mill and blended with the screenings. The screen 
efficiency should be high so that the screenings con- 
tain as little acceptable fiber as possible. 


The relatively low pulp brightness ceiling now per- | 


mitted makes it possible to conduct the bleaching 
operation with a low shrinkage. A single stage hy- 
pochlorite bleach may produce a pulp with the neces- 
sary brightness without the losses of carbohydrate 
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materials which occur in multiple stage bleaching, 
especially in those employing caustic extraction. 
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J. H. Hinman Heads Paper Div. 


J. H. Himan, president of the International Paper 
Company, has accepted the chairmanship of the 
Paper and Stationery Division for the Fourth War 
Loan. Announcement of this was made by John A. 
Brown, President of the Socony-Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany, chairman of the Industrial section of the 
Commerce and Industry Division of which William 
E. Cotter, of the Union Carbide and Carbon Company 
is director. 

Mr. Hinman, assisted by committeemen to be 
appointed, will ask each of the more than 600 con- 
cerns in the Paper and Stationery Division to co- 
operate with the Treasury Department in the sale of 
the Fourth War Loan’ bonds by having a company 
representative appointed. 

“The purchase of war bonds serves two purposes,” 
said Mr. Cotter. “First it will speed victory by making 
available funds for the purchase of arms and am- 
munition for our men engaged in this global war. 
We cannot fail them. Secondly, looking at it from 
a selfish viewpoint, war bonds are the soundest in- 
vestment that may be made.” 

“The purchase of bonds is not a demand made of 
an individual. It is an offer to those at home to serve 
and serve. Were this other than a nation with a gov- 
ernment by and for the people, the money needed to 
pay the cost of war could readily be obtained through 
taxation or confiscation. ‘Let’s all back the attack’ 
and not only buy bonds, but keep them.” 

The Fourth War Loan bond sales will begin Jan- 
uary 18 and extend through February 15th, 1944. 
Employees of the Manhattan area are being asked to 
subscribe to $581,000,000 worth of bonds. 


Not to Build Chipping Plant 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Victoria, B. C., December 18, 1943—W. O. Mc- 
Pherson, wood fuel officer, department of munitions 
and supply at Victoria, B. C., states he has been ad- 
vised International Pulp and Paper Company had 
abandoned their plans for a chipping plant in Vic- 
toria. The plant would have taken 150 cords of mill- 
wood a day to operate—the equivalent of all the mill- 
wood coming into the city daily. 
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THE ORR FELT & BLANKET CO. 
PIQUA, OHIO 


BUT also a guarantee by men 
who for 78 years have prided them- 
selves in making finer felts. 10 YOU 
—this is the mark of dependability, 
longer felt life and greater saving. 
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Despite all handicaps, 
American mills are cred- 
ited with afine production 
job on paper and “‘board;’ 
and Orr is proud to have 
had a part in that accom- 
plishment. 


At no time has Orr felt 
quality varied from the 
high peace time standard. 
At no time have felt ship- 
ments lagged behind the 
demand. 


Orrs are available for 
every mill requirement— 
every grade or machine 
speed. Orr engineers are 
also available for study of 
special needs. 


THE RETURN OF COMPETITION 


After the war competition in industry will be 
keener than ever before. Many millions of peo- 
ple who have been mobilized for war will be 
turned back into normal pursuits. New indus- 
tries, new processes and new markets will domi- 
nate the economic picture. 

The manufacturer who can meet his competi- 
tors’ cost will be the one to survive. The low cost 
industries will be the ones to profit. 

In this connection, remember that— 

During the depression years of the early and 
middle thirties, aoe expande:] at a greater 
rate in the Seaboard Southeast than anywhere 
else in the Country. 

The reason— 

Opersting factors are favorable and hence 
manufacturing costs are low. 

When you plan on plant expansion, let us 
submit facts and figures on locations in the 
Seaboard Southeast. The inquiry will cost you 
nothing. It may be worth a lot to you. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
SEABOARD 
AIR LINE RAILWAY 
Warren T. White 
General Industrial Agent 
Norfolk, Va. 





New York Paper and Pulp Market Review 


WPB Announces U. S. Government Will Buy Canadian Newsprint 
Shipments Above 182,000 Tons Monthly To Form Stockpile—Paper 
And Pulp Markets Strong — Mills Report Need of Waste Paper. 


Office of the Paper Trape JourNax. 
Wednesday, December 29, 1943. 


Little recession in the heavy demand for paper is 
reported over the holiday. With government require- 
ments for military and lend-lease shipments increas- 
ing for wrapping paper and paper board, these items 
are in tight supply. Direct war uses for packing and 
shipping containers, according to government reports, 
are expected to increase in the immediate future. 

Current reports from most of many manufacturers’ 
representive:. jobbers, and general paper merchants 
indicate the sxpectancy of less favorable business 
prospects in 1944 than during the current year. Many 
reflect the opinion that there will be much less paper 
available for civilian use as more and more uses are 
almost constantly being found for paper for war 
requirements. 

The index of general business activity for the week 
ended December 18 declined to 143.7, from 148.0 for 
the previous week, compared with 135.5 for the corre- 
sponding week last year. The index of paper board 
production was 149.0, compared with 152.2 for the 
previous week, and with 135.0 for the corresponding 
week last year. 

Paper production for the week ended December 18 
was estimated at 89.1%, compared with 87.9% for 
1942, with 107.3% for 1941, with 88.5% for 1940, 
and with 97.2% for the corresponding week for 1939. 

Paper board production for the week ended Decem- 
ber 18 was 96.0%, compared with 85.0% for 1942, 
with 101.0% for 1941, with 80.0% for 1940, and 
with 81.0% for the corresponding week for 1939. 

The paper industry is facing a critical situation, 
Red W. Hovey, Director of the Paper Division, War 
Production Board, told the newly organized WPB 
Paper Industry Advisory Committee, at their first 
meetings in December. The WPB announced last 
week that newsprint shipments from Canada to the 
U. S., that may be available in excess of 182,000 tons 
monthly, will be bought by the U.S. Government to 
form a stockpile to insure adequate supply for the 
second half of 1944. 


Wood Pulp 


Mill demand for all grades of wood pulp continues 
heavy and in excess of suplies. Shipments, according 
to some quarters, are going forward reasonably satis- 
factorily. 

Canadian shipments to the U. S. will be at the 
annual rate of 1,100,000 tons, the W.P.T.B. has an- 
nounced, to become effective on January 1, 1944. The 
distribution of pulp shipments will be further dis- 
cussed with WPB, it was stated. By the extension of 
sulphite pulp with clay filling material it is hoped to 
increase the newsprint tonnage by about 4%. 

Rags 

Mill demand for new white, bleached grades of 
cotton cuttings is reported active at full ceiling prices. 

Roofing rags are in heavy demand and orders are 
being booked ahead by many mills to insure adequate 
supplies. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Mill demand for old Manila rope continues to 
absorb all available supplies. 

The OPA has established a lower maximum price 
on No. 1 Small Old Sisal Rope, from $85 to per 
short ton. The No. 1 Clean Bright Sisal String grade, 
has been. combined with the former and becomes 
effective on December 29, 1943. 

Trading in scrap bagging is currently reported as 
moderatively active. Prices are firm and continue to 
be reported as nominal. 


Old Waste Paper 


Mill demand for paper stock is heavy and in ex- 
cess of available supplies. 

The OPA has tightened regulations on sales of 
unsorted waste paper, which may not exceed the 
price permitted for No. 1 mixed paper. This becomes 
effective on January 3, 1944. 


Twine 


The WPB has announced that Edwin R. Metcalf, 
formerly of the Columbian Rope Company, has suc- 
ceeded Arthur R. Howe, who has resigned, as Chief 
of the Cordage Branch. Mr. Metcalf has been chief 
of the Rope and Twine Section of the Cordage 
Branch. 


Navy to Use Paper “Wipe” 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuHIncTon, D. C., December 29, 1943—<A_ paper 
substitute for wiping rags that may be a boon to post- 
war housewives and mechanics has been developed 
by the U. S. Navy, it is announced by Rear Admiral 
William B. Young, Supply Corps, U. S. Navy, Chief 
of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

More than 1,000,000 pounds of the new paper 
wipe have been delivered on experimental orders. 
Extensive tests at Naval depots and aboard ships 
show it to be superior to rags for some cleaning pur- 
poses, although somewhat inferior in rapidity of oil 
absorption qualities. 

The new .paper product costs less than cloth, both 
per pound and per unit of area, and requires less 
storage space. It is soft, retains maximum strength 
when wet, and is free from lint, grit and acidity. 

Research to find a satisfactory substitute for 
wiping rags, of which the Navy uses about 65,000,000 
pounds a year, was started in the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts last summer when the Clothing Di- 
vision foresaw a rag shortage. The Paper and Paper 
Products Section of the Stock Division worked with 
the paper industry in developing the sheet of paper 
from which the new wipe was produced. 

It is estimated that approximately 20,000,000 
pounds of paper wipe will be used by the Navy 
during 1944. 
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NASH VACUUM PUMPS HAVE ONE MOVING PART 


Operating advantages made possible by the Nash 
principle, and present in no other type of vacuum 
pump, permit a new level of operating economy. 
Nash Vacuum Pumps have but one moving part, 
a rotor cast in one piece, and revolving without 
metallic contact. There are no valves, no pistons 
or sliding vanes, no internal parts requiring wear 
adjustment or lubrication. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A 


MODEL 28 


ROLLER BEARING 
CUTTER 


HAMBLET MACHINE CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 


SINGLE, DUPLEX AND DIAGONAL PAPER CUTTERS 
CUTTER KNIVES, PATENT TOP SLITTERS. 
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AIR AND OIL FILTERS help to keep our 
planes flying and our motorized equipment rolling. 
In mechanized warfare, millions of paper filter 
discs are needed. These discs are stamped out 
of specially treated paper. Jumbo rolls of the 
treated paper are slit into strips of the width 
required and rewound onto rolls ready to feed to 
die-cutting machines. Converting these rolls is a 
CAMACHINE job. CAMACHINE 28-3 does it 
so fast and so well that one CAMACHINE is 
sufficient to keep 20 die-cutting presses supplied 
with paper. Write for interesting folder. 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY, 61 Poplar Street, Brooklyn, New York 
PSUR ad ese ee 


SCREENS 


for PAPER 
and PULP 


ERFORMANCE 


of your Centrifugals, 
Shakers and Drainers 
definitely improved by 
the use of precision 
screens built to your 
specifications. Let us 
“sit in” on your screen- 


ing problems, 


tia) eee a 
arrin ton & Kin 
" a hae 


5652 Fillmore St., Chicago 44, Ifl_—114 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 
ELL GE, TALLIES OT LEN BS 





MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 
Of of the Parez Trapz igen. 
BLANC FIXE—Prices on blanc fixe continue to con- 
form to prevailing quotations. Demand is reported fair. 
The pulp is quoted at $40 per ton, in barrels, at works. 
The powder is quoted at $60 per ton, f.o.b. works. R 
BLEACHING POWDER—Demand is reported active 
with the supply situation satisfactory. Quotations are un- 
. Bleaching der is currently quoted at from 
$2.50 to $3.10 per 100 pounds. All prices in drums, car 
lots, f.0.b. works. 
CASEIN—OPA maximum prices on processed acid- 
recipitated casein are as follows: 10,000 pounds or more, 
M4 cents per pound; 2,000 pounds, 2434 cents per pound; 


less than 2,000 pounds, 2434 cents per pound, f.o.b. ship- . 


in int. Imported, 11 cents per pound, f.o.b. source. 
. CAUSTIC SORA. Ceanrect orders absorbs about all 
available supply. Market rather quiet this week. Prices 
continue unchanged. Solid caustic soda is currently quoted 
at $2.30 per 100 pounds. The flake and ground are cur- 
rently quoted at $2.70 per 100 pounds. All prices in drums, 
car lots, f.0.b. works. 

CHINA CLAY—Current demand is reported moderate 
on many grades of china clay. Quotations continue to con- 
form to prevailing prices. Domestic filler clay is quoted 
at from $7.50 to $15 per ton; coating clay is currently 
quoted at from $12 to $22 per ton, at mines, Imported 
china clay is currently quoted at from $13 to $25 per long 
ton, ship side. 

CHLORINE—Demand for chlorine heavy with civilian 
supply still tight. Prices continue unchanged. Chlorine is 
cirrently quoted at $1.75 per 100 pounds, in single-unit 
tank cars, f.o.b. works. 

ROSIN—The rosin market reports lower prices, on some 

des this week. “G” gum rosin is currently quoted at 

00 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at Savannah, “FF” rosin 
is currently quoted at $3.97 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at 
New York. Seventy per cent gum rosin size is currently 
quoted at $4.26 per 100 pounds, f.o.b. works. 

SALT CAKE—Prices on salt cake continue to be re- 
ported unchanged. Demand is moderate for the current 
week. Domestic salt cake is currently quoted at $15 per 
ton, in bulk. Chrome cake is currently quoted at $16 per 
ton. All quoted prices in car lots, f.o.b. shipping point. 

SODA ASH—The supply situation in soda ash con- 
tinues tight under a very heavy demand. Shipments going 
forward without delay. Some imports have arrived. 
Prices continue to conform to prevailing levels. Quotations 
on soda ash in car lots, per 100 pounds, are as follows: in 
bulk, $.90; in paper bags, $1.05; and in barrels, $1.35. 

STARCH—Cash corn available for trade consumption 
continues limited and market is still tight on corn and 
corn products. Prices unchanged on starch. Pearl is 
quoted at $3.10 per 100 pounds. Powdered starch is quoted 
at $3.20 per 100 pounds. All prices in bags, car lots f.o.b. 
Chicago. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—The supply situation in 
sulphate of alumina is reported satisfactory. Prices of the 
commercial grades are currently quoted at from $1.15 to 
$1.25 per 100 pounds. The iron free is currently quoted 
at $2.35 per 100 pounds. All prices in bags, car lots, f.o.b. 
works. 

SULPHUR—Current consumption of sulphur continues 
heavy with no change in the market situation. Quotations 
on annual contracts are unchanged at $16 per long ton, 
f.o.b. mines. The current price on contracts at Gulf Ports 
continues unchanged at $17.50 per long ton. 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 


All market 


quotations, excepting those otherwis, 


ignated as official OPA maximum prices, are 
on the manufacturers’ price level as of Octo- 
1-15, 1941; maximum wholesale prices are based 


the merchants’ maximum prices for stipulated 


uantities at a quoted price to all customers of a 


e class, as 


shown by the merchant’s sales records 


of goods delivered during March, 1942, A merchant's 
price list in effect in March 1942, showing quotations 
of actual shipments, will establish the current maxi- 


mum prices. 


Paper 
(Delivered New York) 


eeeceee 


* OPA Maximum Price. 
Kraft—per cwt.—Car’oad titi 
Zone A, £.0.b. fa? - 


Manila 90 
Toilet-—1 M. Sheets—Per Case 
Unbleached 4.25 « 
Bieached 5.70 « 
Unbi. Toilet, 1 M. 4.16 “ 
Bleached Toilet... 5.70 « 
Paper Towels, Per Case— 
Unbleached, Jr..... 2. “ 
Bleached, Jr. 3.20 «* 
Manila—per cwt.—C. 1. f. a. 


No, 2 Manila Wrap- 
ping, 35 lb 5.75 


Boards, per ton— 
News . @ 


Chip 48.00 
White Pat Cosreneyso0 

Pat. Coat \e ss 
Kraft Liners 50 Ib.*63.00 << 
Binders Boards....84.00 ‘ 116.00 


*OPA Base Prices 10 tons. 
than 10 tons but Goer 3 tons, add 
$2.50; three tons or less, add $5; 
Ten Ae ae es Nat 
, 'e ; it rm . 
$2.50; basis 101-120, add $5. 7 


Free Sheet Book Papers— 

White, Cased Paper. 

Delivered in Zone 1: 
No, 1 Glossy Coated. ..$13.65@$15. 
No, 2 Glossy Coated. insets 
No. 3 Glossy Coated... 11.60 13.28 
No. 4 Glossy Coated... 11.15 ** 12.7§ 
No. 1 Antique (water- 

rked 10.25 : 11.75 


D Grad F. 
D Grade S. & S. C.... 9. 
Ivory & India at $.50 ewt. extra. 


Wood Pulp 


OPA Maximum Prices and Canadias 
Manufacturers Prices, Less F 

Not Exceeding OPA Allowances. 
Bl. Softwood Sulphite $76.00 
Unbl. Softwood Sulphite. 65.0 
Bl. Hardwood Si bi 00 te 


N. Bleached Sulphate 

S. Bleached Sul 

N. Semi-B Ss te... 
S. Semi-Bleached Sulphate.... 
N. Unbl. Sulphate 

S. Unbl. Sulphate 

Bl. Soda 


Transportation Allowances 
Applying to Producers of Wet Wood 
Pulp. 


West Coast area) 


_ The following are representative of So 


distributors’ resale prices: 
Rag Content Bonds and Led 
White, ed Items, pera 
Delivered in Zone 1: 
Bonds Ledgers 


00% 

Rag 

Ext. 

Ry 1 $39.10@$46.00 $40.25 @$47.25 
set 32.20 ** 37.75 33.35 39.25 
st eeee | noes 29.90% 35.00 
ae 23.00 ** 27.00 24.15 ** 28.25 
Rag 

Rag 

% 


1 
1 
8 
7 


5 
0 


ooee © oeee 22,80 27.75 
18.70 22.75 19.90 * 24.25 


Rag 16.40 ** 20.00 17.55 ** 21.50 

Colors at $1.00 cwt. extra. 

Sulphite Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items. 
Delivered in Zone 1: 

Bonds Ledgers 
- -$10.55@$12.75 $11.70@$14.25 
-. 9.65 ** 11, 10.80 ** 13.25 
9.20 ** 11.25 10.35 ** 12,58 


8.90 10.75 10.05 « 12.25 
00 cwt. extra. 


West Coast (in area 
West Coast (out area 


Applying to Producers of Dry Woed 
Pulp. 


West Coast (in area) 7.50 
West Coast (out area) 13.50 

Should vo charges actually 
ceed these allowances, the difference 
may be added to the maximum prices 


Domestic Rags 
New Rags 
(Prices to Mill f. 0, b. N. Y.) 
Shirt Cuttings— 

New White, No. 1.. 6.50 @ 
Silesias No, 1 — « 
New Unbleached... 6.75 
— Oo li — ‘ 


cy 
bles 
Bleached Khaki Cut- 


tings 
Unbleached Khaki 

Cutti = 
*OPA Rastann Prices. 
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UNION EQUIPMENT 


We can still supply informa- 
tion and help in maintaining 
your Union equipment. We 
are sorry, but we can't supply 
you with new installations. If 
it is a matter of keeping pres- 
ent machines running, we will 


be glad to do all we can. 


wy FOR KNIVES ALSO-— 


For more than three quarters of a century Taylor-Stiles 

UNION MACHINE COMPANY & Co. have made knives, not only for our own cutters but 
for all kinds of industrial machines. 

FITCHBURG, MASS. Our methods and equipment are modern and efficient. 


Come to us for knives or knife maintenance. 


(Associated with Union Screen Plate Company) TAY LOR STi LES & COM PANY 


14 Bridge St. Riegelsville, N. J. 


P R I C E & oh eer Pulp 
ee ese 


New York Chicago 
»»»»» DI td oO ||| SSS 
OWE ‘Manufacturers of 
MSS ENGLISH FINISH SUPERCALENDERED 


MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC PAPERS 


Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Mimeograph, Ledger, 
hell, Cover and Music Papers, Index Bristol, 
Post Card and Label Papers 


HIGH GRADE COATED BOOK 


KRAFT WRAPPING AND KRAFT ENVELOPE 
KRAFT LINER BOARD 
BLEACHED SULPHITE AND SODA PULP 
BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED KRAFT PULP 


MILLS: 


Mechanicville, New York Feat Pensnatvente 
Lake, Maryiand Pen nae sane 
Cevington, Virginia Charleston, Carodms 


December 30, 1943 





Blues— 
ohaésceu ae 
Miscellaneous ....°1.80 
—_—e~ 


scoceccccee ASS 
. 


id Manis ; Rope.. 5. 3 
OPA Maximum Prices. 


Foreign Rags 
All Prices nominal 
New Rags 


New Dark Cuttings.. 2.25 
New Mixed Cuttings. 2.00 
New. Light Silesias.. 5.50 
Light nelettes... 5.50 
New White Cuttings. 7.00 
New Light Oxf - 4.00 
New Light Prints... 3.00 


Old Rage 
White Linens. 7.50 
White Linens. 6.50 
White Linens. 4.50 
White Linens. 2.25 
White Cotton. 4.25 
White Cotton. 3.25 
White Cotton. 2.50 
White Cotton. 1.90 
Extra Light Prints.. 2.00 
Ord. Light Prints... 5 
a Li oe Prints... 
ue Cottons. 
pat Blue aemene. 
Checks and en. . 
Linsey Garments. . 
Dark Cottons 


(Prices to Mill, f. o. b. N. 

Gunny No. 1— 

Foreign * 

Domestic ...... 
Wool Tares, light. ... 
Wool Tares heavy... 
Bright Bagging 
Manila Rope— 

Foreign 

Domestic 

Jute Threads 
No. 1 = Strings. . 

Mixed Strings. . 

*OPA Maximum Price. 


Olid Waste Papers 


(F. o. b. New York) 

OPA Maximum Prices 
No. 1 Hard White 
maethage Cuts, one 


3.37 
Pa rs ene ae “ne 
woninge © . 3.12%" 
N ard “White 


“oO 
by 


Wi ew 


hremepp 


Ror K ew 
oe 


weaas] | Sersebexsb| ee 


oun SSVue | oo 


on 


Sha: unruled. 
No. 1 Hard White 
Shavings, ruled... 
Soft White Shavings, 
one cut 


2.87%" 
250 “ 
- 2.87%" 
. 250 


Misc. . geose mus 
No. 1 Fly Leaf Shav- 


ings . 1,67%** 
ot Nedbepente end * 
enccccsccoces MLSS 

Ns Late a 
3 Mixed Ground. 
Seana a Leaf 
Shavi -90 

Mixed 

i 75 
-90 


1.67%" 


Colored ‘Sha 
otaticsee. 


. 1.67%" 


i Books 85 
No. 1 White Ledger 2.17%" 
No. 2 Mixed Ledger, 
colored 1.87%" 
New Manila Envelope 
Cuttings, one cut.. 2.87%4** 
New Manila ener 
soo) aoe 
1.85 
Mixed Kralt, Env. & 
Bag Cuttings 2.75 
a Envelope Cut- 
3.25 << 
Tapi : Sorted, No. 1 
rown Soft Kraft. 2.50 «€ 
New 100% Kraft Cor- 
mee Cuttings.. 2.25 ‘ 
No. a cmceane Old 

Kra 1.75 * 
New es Corrugated 

Cuttings “ 
Old 100% Kraft Cor- 

rugated Containers 1.75 
Old "Torreqnael Con- 

tainers 
Box Board Cuttings. 
White Blank News.. 
Overissue News 
No. 1 
No. 1 
Old Corrugated 

tainers 
Mill Wrappers 


All Prices Nominal 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
(Soft Fiber) 


Coarse Polished— 
India 


Fine Polished— 
Fine India 
Unpolished— 


a ree: 


Wrap 
Soft ad Rope.. 
COtROR civcccee ° 

‘laard Fiber) 

Meaium Java 18 

Mex. Sisal..... Sesce, oO 

Manila 


PHILADELPHIA 


Domestic Rags (New) 


(Price to Mill, f. 0. b. Phila.) 


Shirt Cuttings-— 
New White No. 1. .07%@ 
New White No. 2. .04%* 
Light ~ ~wh . 04K" 
ag héisns'? eo 
S Silecton soft 10334*« 
ay Unbleached.. .07 
Washable Prints... .03 
Washable No. 1.. .02 “ 
Blue Overall 04%" 
Cottons—According to 
Washable aoe — 
Fancy Percales.. .03 
New Black Soft... .02%4* 
New Dark Seconds 1.75 “ 


Khaki ooo 
No. 1 0. D 03 « 


New Canvas 
New Black Mixed. 


Domestic Rags (Old) 


Vhite No. 1— Re- 
packed .......... 8380 @ 


grades— 
‘cc .0 


pa ca ity 
Miscellaneous No. 1. 3. sé 
Miscellaneous No. 2. 2. ss 
Thirds and Blues— 
Miscellaneous .... 1.80 “ 
Repacked f ss 
Black Stockings— 
(Export) 
Roofing Stock— 


Foreign No. 1... 
Domestic No. 1... 


Nominal 


- Nominal 
a.55 4 
1.45 «§ 
1.35 
S75 


pengeastc Ke. See's 
oofing “a 
Old Manila :: 

Bagging 


(F. o. b. Phila.) 
Gunny No. 1— 


% 1, 
M oo Ts.e te 4.00 « 


3.50 


1.50 

3.50 

1.80 
4.25 


No. 1 New Laignt 
BED -coccccncee SON 
New Burlap Cuttings : 75 


Old Papers 


(F. o. b. Phila) 
OPA Maximum Prices 
No. 1 Hard White 
Envelope Cuts, one 
GE ancvrcccrcccse S.a0gh** 
1 Hard to ed 2.87% 
Shavings, unru! ° s¢ 
Soft White Shavings, 
OME Cihwccccccre.. 350 * 
White Blank News.. 1.65 “ 
Soft White Shavings, 


Old Papers 
(F. 2. b. Boston) 
OPA Maximum Prices 
me 1 Hard oe % 
avings, unruled. 2.874% @ 
No. 1 Hard White 
Shavings, ruied.., 2.50 « 
ot a Shavings, 
- 2.18 
1.67%" 
noe 2 Fly Leaf Shav- 
ne ings ; ee. LIZKS™ 
Fly Leaf Shavings 1.25 ‘ 
Noy *, Spemeewess 
a avings .90 “ 
= Colored Shav- 98 
“ 
New Manila Envelope 
one cut 2.87%" 
Hard | White Envelope 
Cc 3.37K%" 
Triple Sorted No. 1 
rown Soft Kraft. 2.50 « 
Mixed Kraft Env. & 
Bag Cuttings 2.7§  « 
Kraft Envelope Cut- 
tings 3.25 « 
No. rr Heavy Books 
& Magazi 1.674%“ 
New Manila Envelope 
Cuts, one cut 2.87%" 
New Manila Envelope 
Cuttings 2.65 
White Blank News.. 1.65 
No. 1 Assorted Old 
Kraft 1.75 
No. 1 Mixed Paper .70 
Overissue News 
Box Board Cuttings. 
= he Cut- 
old. Tom Rafe Cor- 
rugated Containers 1.75 
Old Corrugated Con- 
tainers 


J — A gga Cut- 


(F. o. b. Boston) 
Gunny. Bagging— : 
(nominal) 
2.50 
Sisal Rope No. 1....%4.75 ‘ 
Sisal Rope No. ie ove | “ 
Mixed Rope ; se 
Transmission Rope— 
Foreign (nominal) 
Domestic 2.75 
Manila Rope— 
Foreign 
oa 
ute ape 
= ‘arpet 
leachery lame’ 
Scrap Burlap— 
Foreign 
OBES 2c ccces 


Wool Tares— : 
Foreign ........ (nominal) 


« 4.00 
« 4,00 


MS on veicccases - 
0. 1 White Ledger. 2. 7 
0. 2 Ledger, colored 1.87 

No. 1 Heavy B 
& Magazines .... 1.67% 

Overissue Magazines. 1.67%‘ 

New Manila Wovelees 
Cuttings 2.65 « 

No. 1 Assorted Oid 

TAlt wccccscccese US 

No. 1 Mixed Paper. .70 ‘ 

Box Board Cuttings. .72%** 

— ee Cut- 

cawvevesodcce GES. 

Old” Dsmiual Con 
ee “ 

Overissus News d 66 

No. 1 Newe 1 bad 


BOSTON 


@ 2.75 


1.50 


- Ho a 
sper Mill Sagetng Bagging 3 


Aust. Wool Pouches... * 7s 
New Dare guttings 4.75 


ee 
No. in: 135 se 
* pas aximum Price. 


Domestic Rags (New) 


(F. 0. b. Boston) 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New Light Prints. .04%@ 
Fancy Percales.... .04%4°* 
New White No 1. .06 
New Light Flannel- 
ettes .. 


Canton Flannels, 
Bleached 

Underwear Cutters, 
Bleached 


Underwear Cutters, 
Unbleached 
Silesias No. 1 
New Black Silesias.. 
Red Cotton Cuttings 
Soft Unbleached ... 
Blue Cheviots .. 
Fancy : 
Washabie 
Khaki Cuttings 
O. D. Khaki. 
Corduroy 
New Canvas 
B. V. D. Cuttings... 


Domestic Rags (Old) 


(F. o. b. Boston) 


White No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 


White No. 2— 
Miscellaneous .... 


= ae Blues, Re- 


ked ‘ 
old ‘Blue Overalls... 


Thirds and Blues, Re- 
packed 2. 

Miscellaneous 

Black Stockings .... 


Roofing Stock— 
No. 1 


. 4 ei 
. 5, Quality A. 
uality a. ° 
uality C.. 
Manila Rope.. 5 


‘® OPA Maximum Prices. 
Foreign Rags 
(F. o. b Boston) 


(nominal 


Dark Cottons 
Dutch Blues 


(nominal 
(nominal, 


New Checks and Blues.. pm 


Old Fustians 
Old Linsey Garments.... 
New Silesias 


CHICAGO 


Waste Paper 


(F. o. b. Chicago) 
OPA Maximum Pricss. 
Shavings— 
No. 1. Hard White 


Envelope Cuts, one 
cut pas #bnbbeos 


No. 1 Hard White 
Shavings, unruled. 2.87%“ 
No. 1 Soft White 

Shavings ...... 279 


5.37%" 


No. 1 White Ledger 2.17%" 
No. 1 Heavy Books 
& Magazines 1, 674" 
White Blank News.. 1.65 
Mixed Kraft Env. 
& Bag Cuttings... 


No. 1 Assorted Old 
raft 


2.75 


o 1 
No. 
No. 1 Roofing 


No. 1 Roofing Bags. 1.45 


nominal 
nominal 
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PAPER 


Caney 


i 


eiyy 


ith that relentless taskmaster ‘“‘Production”’ pressing, press- 
ing, pressing, there were many occasions during 1943 when 
even the Patience of Job would have been tried. 


It must be said that the kindness, consideration and cooperation 


exhibited by you made seemingly insurmountable barriers vanish— 


And it was just that kind of thoughtfulness that we, also, had a 
difficult job, which makes us eternally grateful not only for the 
business with which we were favored but for the peace of mind 
which you gave us in the process of serving you. 


Our wish is for your good fortune in 1944. 


Geigy Company Inc. 





American Box Board Co. +» Auglaize Box 
board Co. + Bird & Son + Chesapeake 
Camp Corp. + Consolidated Paper. Co 
Container Corp. of America « Coshocton 
Straw Paper Co. + Eagle Paper Mills 
Eddy Paper Corp.+ Elk Paper Co. + Fibre 
board Products, Inc. + Fort Wayne Cor- 
rugated Paper Co « Robert Gair Co 
Gaylord Container Corp. + Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Co. + Hummel & Downing Co 
Himmel-Ross Fibre Corp. + Kieckhefer 
Coftainer Co. « Lawless Bros. Paper Mills 
eee al hat eae te le ld «| 
Muskingum Fibre Products Co. + National 
Container Co. + North Carolina Pulp Co 
Ohio Box Board Co. + Penn Fibre Board Co 
Schmidt & Ault Paper Co. + Wnited Paper 
Board Co.,+ Waldorf Paper Products Co 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co 


WARTIME 
USES OF OUR 
CUSTOMERS’ 
PRODUCTS 


Red Cross Photo from O. W.f. 
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War Slogan..=:.- 


‘Make em Last! 


( HERE ARE TWO WAYS TO DO IT .. -) 


50 


aa 


STRONGER - CORDS 


COOLER-RUNNING CUSHION 


BUY THE BEST BELTS . .. Texrope 


Super-7’s new design-against-wear gives main- 
tenance a head start. The 20% more cords — 
made 50% stronger by the new Flexon process 
—combat stretching, give Super-7’s extra 
pulling power. Revolutionary new shock- 
absorbing cushion of special cool-running rub- 
ber eases pulling cords ground sheaves. Tough, 
new Duplex-Sealed cover protects inner belt 
structure against grit, grime and moisture. 
When you do need new V-belts, invest in the 
best — Texrope Super-7! 


USE THE BEST CARE . . whatever 


brand of V-belts you now use, you can make 
them last donger by following the tips in Allis- 
Chalmers’ free handbook: “Plain Facts on 
Wartime Care of Rubber V-Belts.” How 
V-belt anatomy affects maintenance . . . what 
determines V-belt “life expectancy” . . . here 
is the full story, packed with practical data — 
fully illustrated. The new handbook contains 
no advertising, applies to all makes. Tear off 
the coupon below and send for your copy of 
this valuable new handbook today! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


VAT 10) 58 7 PEACE 


© TEXROPE SUPER VLD == 


December 30, 1943 


(Street Address) 


(City and State) A-1606- yt 





ipa? 90 se 


STE ae) ste he a a kOe el tt 
UT MoM ere mM Mlle eas eee od quo 


has pioneered advanced instruments to simplify the control of these 


gel tt.) 


A 


‘Tus is but a brief outline of the many important advancenients in instrumenta- 
tion pioneered and perfected by the Beckman staff. Perhaps Beckman research and 
ingenuity in developing advanced instruments for controlling modern industrial 
processes can help in the solution of your instrumentation problem. 
Why not write our engineering department? Beckman Instruments, 
National Technical Laboratories, South Pasadena, California. € 


‘ 


STRUMENTS CONTROL MODERN INDUSTRIES 
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MANUFACTURERS 


so 
TOILET ROLL CONVERTING MACHINES 
TOWEL ROLL CONVERTERS 
EMBOSSING EQUIPMENT 
ANILINE PRINTERS 


TOWEL ae MACHINES 


TARY CARD CUTTERS 
SLITTERS FOR VULCANIZED FIBRE 


126-128 W. Fontaine St. 
Phila., Penna. 


The Trade-Mark of 
THE “‘WORLD’S FINEST” FELTS 


The Waterbury 
Felt Co. 


SK ANEATELES 
FALLS, -N. Y. 


PENNOTEX OIL CORPORATION 


29 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


AMORPHOUS WAXES 
Melting Points 120° F. to 205° F. 
For the Manufacture of 


LAMINATING PAPER . . GLASSINES . . WATER- 
PROOFING . . GREASE PROOFING . . EXTENDERS 
FOR PARAFFIN, FOOD CONTAINERS, CONTAINER 
LININGS, ADHESIVENESS AND PROTECTIVE 
COATING. 


@ QUALITY 
@ UNIFORMITY 
@ SERVICE 


CLINTON COMPANY cuinton. 10owa 


December 30, 1943 


and size for every need 

, Finishing Room or 
SAMUEL M. LANGSTON COMPANY, Camden, New Jersey- 
ST 


DRESSED” =p MILL. COGS 


| LABOR SAVING—TIME SAVING 


TI Ve 


QUICK SERVICE ON ALL SIZES 
THE N. P, BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 


Fewer parts, simple | » 
design and adjust- eyes 


vad long weer tric. STEARNS MAGNETIC MFG. CO. 
clon linings. 609 S. 28th St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


For High-Speed, Dependable 
PAPER CONVERTING MACHINES 


contact 


POTDEVIN 


Paper Bag Machines, Aniline & Oil-Ink Presses, Waxing, 
Gluing, Varnishing, Laminating Machincs. 


POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 


>i! 


BROOKLYN. N.Y 





CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 


201 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


PULP AND PAPER MILLS 
Steam, Hydraulic dnd’ Electrical 


Engineering 
Pvecess Studies, Design, Specifications and Engineering Supervision 
Reports, Consultation, and Valuations 


HARDY S. FERGUSON & CO. 


Consulting Engineers 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Member A.S.C.E., A.S.M.E., E. ce 
HK. Momber A.S.M.E., E. 1. C., A st 
Consultation, oa ae, and complete designs . engineering 
the construction and equipment of 
Pulp and ae Par Mills and other Industrial Plants 
Steam and Hydro-Electric Power Plants 
Dams and Other Hydraulic Structures 


PAPER MILL CONSTRUCTION 
Undivided Responsibility 


ME nae Laue ee Toad TN 


Le mee) 8 


GEORGE F. HARDY 
Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


Memiber—Am. Soc. C.E—Am. Soc. M.E.—Eng. Inst. Can. 


Paper.& Pulp Mills Steam Power Plants 
Waste Disposal Steam Utilization 


ea fe oy ills  Hydeo-Bleceric 


Reports 
ans PTC og 


4 E.SIRRINE & COMPANY 
: Greenville South Carolina 


RODERICK O'DONOGHUE 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
PULP MILLS — PAPER MILLS 
IMPROVED PROCESSES — DESIGNS — REPORTS 
420 Lexington Ave. New York City 


INTERNATIONAL WIRE WORKS 


Fourdrinier Wires 


MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


A COMPLETE LINE 


OF TYCOL LUBRICANTS SCIENTIFICALLY 
ENGINEERED FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 
Tide Water cece Oil Co. 


vision 


17 Battery Place, New York, N.Y. 


ae wa 


JOHN G. SHELLEY 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 


Bias Laid Rubber Paper Machine Aprons—Side 
Aprons—Water Box Covers—Color Box Covers 
—Cotton Deckle Webbing 


MOST COLLOIDAL 
A BENTONITE 


For the Paper Manufacturer 
Produced By 


 ~ W COLLOID en 
363 W. Superior St. 


FINISHING ROOM MACH’Y 
CLUTCHES 


——— DEINKING — DECOLORIZING 

K-121-B and K-C-2 
cnrniniemem COOKING PROCESSES 

THE KINSLEY CHEMICAL COMPANY 
12500 Berea Road Cleveland, Ohio 


THE CARTHAGE MACHINE COMPANY 
CARTHAGE, NEW YORK 


Manufacturer of 


Machinery and Equipment for Mechanical and 
Chemical Pulp Mills and Special Machinery 


INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 


ASBESTINE = FILLer 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 90% Retention 


Ae LY Wael Side 


MADE SPECIALLY FOR 
PAPER and PULP MILL —— — 


Copper, Bronze, Steel, Stainless 
Steel and other metals, Heat-treated. 


HENDRICK MFG. CO. Ee 
00 Bunda dole, Pa. 
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J. Andersen & Co. 


Selling Agents 


21 East 40th Street 
New York 


Bleached Sulphite 


KELLNER-PARTINGTON PAPER PULP CO., LTD, 


Hallein & Viliech, Austria 


LAMINANTS 


COATED PAPERS COATINGS 


Specialists in Equipment and Process Development 
BERT C. MILLER, Inc. _EAST ORANGE, Nv, J. 


APPLETON WIRE WORKS, INC. APPLETON, WIS. 


BEATER BARS 
BED PLATES 


The Noble & Wood Machine Ce. 
HOOSICK FALLS, N. Y. 


W.H.&L.D. BETZ 
Frankford « Philadelphia + Penna. 
CONSULTANTS ON ALL WATER PROBLEMS 


BOILER, PROCESS AND MUNICIPAL WATER * WASTE AND 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL * CONSULTATION ® DESIGN * ANALYSIS 


Have you tried LOOMFIBRE 
FINE WHITE FiBRous INERT FILLER 
PATENT COATED, WAXING, BLOTTING, PITCH CONTROL 


W. H. Loomis Talc Corp. 


Gouverneur, N, Y. 


BUILDERS OF SANDY HILL, BERTRAMS AND KAMYR EQUIPMENT 
PAPER MACHINERY SPECIALISTS HUDSON FALLS, N. Y. 


H. G. WEBER & COMPANY 


Builder of High Speed Bag Machines 


Grocery, Duplex, Coffee, Flour, Cellophane Satchel 
— Tuber & Bottomers Automatic Compensating 
ice. 


KIEL WISCONSIN 


CAST « ROLLED « FABRICATED 
for all equipment exposed to corrosion by sulphite acids 


MICHIGAN STEEL CASTING CO., DETROIT 7, MICH. 


SET Gta) 
ae ea 
Ua 
aA RU at 


AND COMPRESSORS eel 


THE HAYDEN Wire Works, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


BRONZE and BRASS WIRE CLOTH 
West Springfield, Mass. 
Cylinder Covering a Specialty 


VAs Efhiciency and Obte ra Positive 


flutomatic atte of Moisture Content 


PER CENT. FUEL SAVING WITH EQUAL INCREASE IN BOILER CAPACITY 


ASK FOR BULLETINS No. 60 AND 60-C 


OTT AE Ween +709) ( f rn oa 
20 TO 30 PER CENT. INCREASED CAPACITY FOR DRIERS tO TO 15 
STEAM SPECIALTIES CO. - 2245 Valley Ave..- INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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The CLEARING HOUSE 


HELP WANTED—Sc s word. Double rate for heavy face type. Minimum 
 WANTED—Sc word, 
a ‘HY repented 


SITUA 


double 
% rate will be 


rate for heavy face type 
charged 


for. each 


FOR SALE—So a word. Double rate for heavy face type. Minimum charge $1.28. 
WANTED—So a word. Double rate for heavy face type. Minimum charge $1.25. 
OPPORTUNITIES—Sc s word. Double rate for heavy face type. Minimum charge $1.20 


All classified advertisements are payable in advance. 
Address replies to advertisements appearing under Box numbers in care of 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 15 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—PUMPS 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


Ref. 


No. 


33. 
37. 
39. 
56. 


65. 
90. 


91. 
106. 
124. 
127. 


128. 
129. 


135. 


137. 


J. J. ROSS CO., 


1—Worthington—4”—400 g.p.m. — 28’ 
head—motor base—no bean 


1—Allen—4”—350 g.p.m.— 40’ head — 
motor base—no motor. 


1—Twinvolute — 3” — 300 g.p.m. — 40’ 
head—motor base—no motor. 


1—DeLaval — 200 g.p.m. — 25’ head — 
motor base—no motor. 


1—Lawrence Machine Co. — 4” — 430 
g-p.m. — 23’ head — motor base — no 
motor, 


1—Union Steam Pump Co.—160 g.p.m. 
— 90’ head— ball bearing pump — 
motor base—no motor. 


1—Penn Pump Co.— 4150 g.p.m.— 25’ 
head—motor base—no motor. 


1—Wheeler Condenser & Engineering 
Co.—8”—2,000 g.p.m.—25’ head. 


1—Lawrence—4”—450 g.p.m.—40’ head 
—motor base—no motor. 


1—Goulds—4”—500 g.p.m.—75’ head — 
motor base—no motor. 


1—Worthington — 220 g.p.m.—60’ head. 


1—Foster-Wheeler Corp.—375 g.p.m. — 
65’ head. 


1—Foster-Wheeler Corp. — 200 g.p.m. — 
65’ head. 


1—Taber Pump Co. — 160 g.p.m. — 30’ 
head. 


140. 1—DeLaval—200 g.p.m.—25’ head. 

142. 1—Worthington 400 g.p.m.—27%4’ head. 

142A. 1—Worthington — 400 g.p.m. — 2734’ 
head. 

143. 1—Warren Steam Pump Co.—300 g.p.m. 
—40’ head. 

145. 1—Worthington—400 g.p.m.—72’ head. 


147. 1—Franklin Process Co.—open impeller 
—325 g.p.m.—30’ head. 


147A. 2—Franklin Process Co.—open impeller 
—400 g.p.m.—45’ head. 


1—Goulds—850 g.p.m.—45’ head. 
1—Dayton-Dowd Co. — 200 g.p.m. — 50’ 
head. 


151. 
156. 


158. 1—Cameron—425 g.p.m.—296’ head. 
. 1—Deming—160 g.p.m,—30’ head. 


164. 1—Worthington turbine pump — 1800 
g-p.m.—115’ head. 


166. 1—Hayton—400 g.p.m.—60’ head. 
. 1—American—525 g.p.m.—60’ head. 
. 1—Morris—1200 g.p.m.—95’ ° head. 
. 1—Goulds—600 g.p.m.—50’ head. 
- 1—Goulds—600 g.p.m.—50’ head. 
. 1—DeLaval—2100 g.p.m.—150’ head. 
. 1—DeLaval—850 g.p.m»—370’ head. 
. 1—DeLaval—i500 g.p.m.—100’ head. 
. 1—DeLaval—1500 g.p.m.—100’ head. 
. 1—DeLaval—1735 g.p.m.—165’ head. 


. 1—Dayton Dowd — 150 g.p.m. — 130’ 
head. 


182. 1—Earle Gear & Machine Co. — 140 
g-p.m.—40’ head. 


1—Novo Engine Company — 125 g.p.m. 
—30’ head. 


i—Fairbanks Morse — 500 g.p.m. — 25’ 
head. 


1—Chicago Pump Co.—125 g.p.m.—70’ 
head. 


189—Worthington—4500 g.p.m.—33” head. 
190—DeLaval—5555 g.p.m.—170’ head. 
191—DeLaval—5550 g.p.m.—50’ head. 


184, 
186. 


188. 


PLUNGER STOCK PUMP 
i—Shartle Brothers—12 x 20—Triplex. 


STOCK PUMPS 


1—Keystone Driller Co.—450 g.p.m. 50’ head 
(Reference 64). 


1—Morris Machine Works 3 x 4 (Reference 
114). 


1—Lawrence 134” (Reference 115). 
1—Hill 6 x 8 (Reference 134). 


1—Frederick Iron & Steel Co.—open impel- 
ler—275 g.p.m.—50’ head (Reference 144). 


1—Lawrence—1000 g.p.m.—25’ head. (Refer- 
ence 185). 


Various other sizes 


DUPLEX STEAM PUMPS 
1—Knowles (Worthington) 7% x 4% x 10. 
1—Cameron (Ingersoll-Rand) 7 x 7 x 13. 


250 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, New Jersey 


J. J. Ress Company extends the season’s greetings to all 
their friends and customers 


HELP WANTED 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE 
294 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


PAPER MILL PERSONNEL 


. superintendents and assistant super- 
intendents for board and ft 
pulp mill, cigarette and corrugated 
tainer department and felt mills. 


roofing paper, 


paper, con- 


PLANT ENGINEER $6,000 YEAR 
CHEMIST 


BACK TENDERS 


CH 
AND MANY OTHERS 


We invite 
with employers seeking personnel and 
ing new positions. 


correspondence (strictly confidential) 
men Ba 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER AND 





MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


wanted for manufacturing control in large 


rintin, 


g companies in Niagara Falls 


, New 


ork. Should have at least four or five 
years paper mill experience. Knowledge of 
paper and pulp control en but no 


essential. 
Address Dr. 


search 


Falls, N. Y 


Should be college 
ohn Campbe 


Tvice 


a. 
oore Re- 
Company, Niagara 


J-6 


and 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED 
High Grade 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


for executive position with Pulp and Paper 
Machinery building firm. College degree 
required, as well as five to ten years prac- 
tical experience. Must have high degrees 
of initiative, stability and designing ability. 
Fine position with good opportunity for 
future. Write Box 43-700 care Paper 
Trade journal. 

F-10 


ALARIED POSITIONS — This advertising 

service of 34 years’ recognized standing negoti- 
ates for high salaried supervisory, technical and 
executive positions. Procedure will be individual- 
ized to your personal requirements and will not 
conflict with Manpower Commission. Retainin, 
fee protected by refund provision. Identity cover 
and present ition protected. Send for details. 
y. BIXBY, INC., 117 Delward Bidg., a 


HELP WANTED 


yea ome capable of acting as Assistant 


to General Manager. S. AUSTIN BICKING 
PAPER MFG. CO., Downingtown, Pa. D-30 


So Engineer for one machine mill 
making folding box board grades. Must be 
thoroughly experienced in the operation and main- 
tenance of boiler and turbine plant, as well as tak- 
ing full charge of mill maintenance. This is an 
excellent opportunity for man seeking connection 
with a progressive and growing concern. Address 
Box 43-685 care Paper Trade Journal. D-30 


ANTED—Paper Machine Foreman for spe- 
cialty mill in Middle West. Must be familiar 
with Yankee paper machine operation. Please state 
experience and education, age and draft status, 


also salary desired. Address Box 43-697 care Paper 
Trade Journal. 6 


nnn UEEneeneneeenenneneenn 
So for position of Chief Chemist 
in Southern sulphate pulp mill to have full 
charge of laboratory. Some experience in Southern 
Kraft desirable. When applying, state experience, 
references and salary expected. Address Box 
43-701 care Paper Trade Journal. TF 


ONTROL ASSISTANT — Man or woman to 
assist paper chemist in quality control and 
development of printing papers. Exceptional oppor- 
tunity for permanent connection with large maga- 
zine publisher. Location Philadelphia. eply to 





Curtis Publishing Company, Employment Division 
604 Samson Street, Philadelphia, Pa. D-30 


Paper TrADE JOURNAL 





GOOD NEWS 
TRAVELS FAST 


Recently Jacksons Millboard and Fibre Co., Ltd., Bourne End, 
Bucks, England, cabled for particulars on the Dilts hydrapulper. 
GOGD NEWS TRAVELS FAST, and the hydrapulper is good 
news. 


Complete information on the hydrapulper was forwarded to 
Jacksons and a description was given of its fast, effective 
action on whole bales of mixed stock . . . on the method em- 
ployed to remove heavy junk and other unwanted materials. 
Unfortunately, due to the recent introduction of the hydra- 
pulper and to curtailment of production at start of war, we 
were unable to direct them to an installation in their imme- 
diate vicinity. 


However, an installation is within easy reach of your mill as 
almost one hundred hydrapulpers are in action in the United 
States. If you have not already done so, write or phone us for 
information. It is to your advantage to visit one of these mills 
now and inspect a hydrapulper in actual operation. Be pre- 
pared to order a hydrapulper for your mill as soon as priorities 
permit. 


DILTS MACHINE WORKS, FULTON, N. Y. 


Division of The Black-Clawson Co., Hamilton, Ohio 
Shartle Bros., Middletown, Ohio, Division Black-Clawson Co. 





HELP WANTED 


A PROGRESSIVE paper company seeks the 
——-. of ae — ~~, with coating 
experience, for evelopment coa ‘Oc: 
esses and formulae on semi-commercia! eis lor 
further commercial scale application, either on 
paper machines or as separate high 
peceoeee. Replies will be held in confidence. Give 
| details of = experience, connections, age and 
training, toge with salary and marital 
and selective service status. Address Box 43-704 
care Paper Trade Journal. j-6 


— 

is paper manufacturer in publications 

field is desirous of hearing from such qualified 
persons as are interested in employment in develop- 
ment work in de-inking old paper stock. Reply, 

confidential consideration, stating age, training, 
experience, previous associations, salaries earned 
and expected, references, draft classification and 
other pertinent information. Address Box 43-705 
care Paper Trade Journal. jJ-6 


————— 

ANTED -- Machine Tender for 7 cylinder 
Board Machine running on essential folding 

box board grades. Mill located in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Applicant must be experienced, steady 
and reliable. Good w: and opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Give full details as to experience and 
al history in first letter> Address Box 43- 

08 care Paper Trade Journal j-13 


A 
A Seerans PLANT ENGINEER—preferably 
with electrical engineering training for mill 
making fine papers in Philadel hia area. Address 
Box 43-713 care Paper Trade Comuid. j-20 


TT 
waa — Shipping Room Foreman, thor- 
oughly experienced, for Eastern folding car- 
ton plant. Write stating age, experience, previous 
positions and salary expected. ‘Address Box 43-712 
care Paper Trade Journal. D-30 


ANTED—Receiving and Shipping Foreman 
by one machine Mill manufacturing folding 
box board grades. In writing, give experience, age 
and salary expected. Address Box 43-709 care 
Paper Trade Journal. J-13 


ANTED — Engineers and Draftsmen for de- 
sign, construction and maintenance work in 
connection with pulp and paper mill. Location 
Midwest plant. ddress Box 43-711 care Paper 
Trade Journal. j-13 


CN 


a re rewinders and slitters, also 
' flat cutters. Steady work, good pay, over- 
time. James F. Walsh Paper Corp., 437 11th Ave., 
cA J-20 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


AVAILABLE 
EXPERIENCED SALES EXECUTIVE 


An_ experienced mill man with a proven record, 
seoks larger opportunity for nt and post 
war development. Thoroughly familiar with tis- 
sues and lightweight fourdrinier and cylinder 
machine ucts such as cig manifold, 
carbonizing, resin, impregnating and specialties. 
Knows ing and converting trades. Also gov- 
ernment requirements and contacts. Now em- 
ployed. Draft exempt. Address Box 43-688 7" 


ACCOUNTANT 


NTY FIVE YEARS OF PUBLIC ACCOUNT- 

PRACTICE in the PAPER AND ALLIED 

S, thorough knowled through many 

of experience in these » free to ao- 

a few more 
sonal attention, 

tien of Pay rol, 

Taxes, financial and 
ical audits. 


monthly or 
erences, able anywhere. Address Box 
care Paper Trade Journal. 


an 
profit and loss 


[MtSLLAcENT MAN, age 40, good pape 
_,knowledge, desires commercial position with 
mill representative, paper merchant or paper con 
wee, Address Box 43-633 care Paper Trade om 

= 


pRopection SUPERINTENDENT — Card- 
board conversion executive, thoroughly experi- 
enced in production, layout and supervision, many 
s cardboard and specialties, seeks position 
offering better epteany: pagers. Draft 3A. 

Address Box 43-671 care Paper Trade jon 
3 


Board Coating 


(lacquer, enamel and synthetics) 


We ask your inquiry 


PROGRESSIVE MFG. CO. 


356 Broad St. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ISSUE—Sales Manager or Mill Representative. 
Thoroughly experienced — both manufacturing 
and selling ends. Complete knowledge leading 
paper merchants, manufacturers and large _con- 
sumers. Address Box 43-680 care Paper Trade 
Journal. D-30 


————————————— 

UPERINTENDENT OR ASSISTANT S8U- 
PERINTENDENT—28 years of practical ex- 
perience on Fourdriniers, Yankees, Cy , Sul- 
phite, soda pulp, groundwood, de-inked old gepers, 
kraft sulphate. Expert on highest grades of light 
and heavy weight papers, book, bonds, writing, 
manifold, ledgers, offset, coating, kraft specialties, 
map papers, index, bristol, documents, tag, file 
folder, tabulating, envelope, die wiping, gumming, 
twisting. 48 years old. Married. Address Box 
43-637 care Paper Trade Journal. D-30 


—_—————— 
ONNECTION desired as MILL MANAGER 
by man with exceptional background as con- 
sultant engineer including administration, develop- 
ment, rehabilitation, organization and _operation. 
Address Box 4: “99 care Paper Trade Journal. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 
and guaranteed used steel pipe and 
tubes; electric welded, riveted and 
bolted steel tanks of all capacities; steel 
buildings. 


GREENSPON’S, NATIONAL STOCK YARDS 
St. Clair County, tH, TF 


FOR SALE 

to 72” Rotary Slitters & Rewinders; 
Cameron model 25-3D Tabulating Card Slitter, 
practically new; a as 100” Sheeters; 
110” Moore & W 
Deck Back Stand; 52” Maxson yi 
Sheridan ‘“‘New Model’’ Automatic Clamp Power 
Ream Cutter; 34” Acme tate le Automatic 
Power Cutter; 45 x_ 65 Robinson ; 
42” Dietz Rot Power Card C 
knives; John homson Colts Armory 
“Laureate” Presses; Kidder one and two-color 
Rotary Printing Presses. 


THOMAS W. HALL COMPANY, INC. 


120 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. TF 


gee COATING MACHINERY—Waxim 
UOthng, Gumming, Gluing, Aspha'i, Duplexing. 
Laboratory Coating and Sout machines. H 

speed. New improvement. MAYER COATING 
MACHINES COMPANY, INC., Rochester, eo 


pror SALE—4 Pieces 80 mesh bronze cylinder 
wires, 80” x 114” Cir. O.S.C. Address Box 
43-619 care Paper Trade Journal. TF 


ER A 
Fe SALE—ROLLS AND ROLLERS. Brass, 
Steel, Cast Iron Roll; Solid and Tubing. Vari- 
Ww. S 


ous sizes and lengths. THOMAS 
COMPANY, INC., Stamford, Conn. 





FOR SALE 


R SALE—2 New Huyck Pick Up Felts 37’ 
long by 82” wide; also 1 New Eastwood 
Phosphorus Bronze Fourdrinier Wire 80” wide 
44'1” long, 80 Mesh. Address Box 43-609 care 
Paper Trade Journal. TF 


R SALE—NEW MACHINE CLOTHING 
Fourdrinier wires 107” x60"; Jackets 120” x 
21%"; Press Felts 110” x44’; Wet Felts 112”x 
44%4'; Dryer Felts 109” x 52% yds. and 109” x 62 
yds.; Asbestos Felt 109” x59 yds. Address Box 
43-689 care Paper Trade Journal. D-30 


TT 

OR SALE—2—Nash Hytor Vacuum Pumps. 
Write or phone Mansel L. Rankin, 1741 
Columbus Ave., Sandusky, Ohio. D-30 


LL 

R SALE — 50” Seybold Automatic Clamp 
Cutter, thoroughly rebuilt and fully guaran- 
teed. Address Box 43-714 care Paper Trade 
Journal. D-30 


TS 

OR SALE—72” Camachine, Model 10-A—excel- 
lent condition—used about four years—com- 
plete with motor and controls—extra shafts, slit- 
ters, etc. Address Box 43-717 care Paper Trade 
Journal. D-30 


WANTED 


WANTED 
Latest Model 
SHEAR CUT-TYPE SLITTER 


Complete in every detail. Must be in 
excellent condition and not over 45 inches 
in width. Lesser widths will be considered. 
Give full particulars to Box 43-710 care 
Paper Trade Journal. )-6 


WANTED 
BLEACHING EQUIPMENT 
FOR SULPHITE PULP MILL 


Address Box 43-715 
care Paper Trade journal 


ANTED—Set of Calender Stacks for taking 
60” rolls. Might be interested in a size tly 
smaller or larger. Address Box 43-644 care 7 


Trade Journal. 
ANTED—Calender Rolls, Paper or Cotton 
filled. Address Box 43-679 care Paper Trad 


e 
Journal. D-30 


LT 

ANTED FOR EXPORT—Two sulphite di- 
gesters approximately 4500 cubic feet capacity. 
State condition and price. Address Box 43-681 
care Paper Trade Journal D-30 


ged lene omg Super Calender Stacks 


capable of taking sheets 92” wide—alse iw 
terested in other sizes. Address Box 43-613 care 
Paper Trade Journal. TF 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 





WANTED 


Wea SI SCARD ED PAPER MILL 
FELTS. HIGHEST PRICES ary! for afl FOR SALE 
kinds of cprecded pepe mill felts. RGE or 
immediately gp receipt of camplee gy REBUILT ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
a AND YOFFE, Cc, CH - ec & SLIP M-G SETS (Cent.) 
. . x RPM A 


ANTED — For quick delivery, Laboratory 
Beater; also sheet making equipment, The 
Sorg Paper Company, Middletown, Ohio. tf 


2: 
me za 


8-50 KVA G.E. 22000 v. pri. 2300 


110/220 v. sec. Trans. 
8-100 KVA U 440 v. pri. 
1-19 KYA OE. 2080 v. pri. 

230/460 v. seo. 3 ph. Trans. 
375 KVA G.E. 2300 v. prt. 


POG lD 
Pf 


3835 


anna EERE 
ANTED—Suction Felt Roll from 80” - 110” 
long. Address Box 43-716 care Paper Trade 
Journal. J-20 


VUVVVVVVT 


er 
ang: 
g 383 


>>es 
se" 
4 


———— 
ye. Hydraulic Press with 450/500 200 a 2. v. 600 RPM Allis 
tons capacity for wet lap pulp, total available 
cperefing pressure 3000 oan ly Lyddon & ' ne _ 125 HP 230 v. 750 RPM @.E. 
Snes a yam East 42nd Syren, 136/40 HP Gr. Wh. 700/350 RPM 100 HP 230 v. 600 RPM G.E. 
oe ee ae ; i ontene ‘oe 244 v. Tai 80 HE 250 v. 1750 RPM G.E. 
¥. DC— —Ski 
na Set Pulp Testing Beater, /4000/3/60 M.G. -E. 220 50 HP 230 v. 850 RPM G.E. 
Valley Iron Works, or what have you? Re- iso Kw Ridgway 280 ¥ ve” 722 RPM A * CD 115 
mote control paper machine speed indicator (Tach- Wanted: 500 HP 250 RPM slip ring moter—eaise 600 or 750 KW M.G. Set 250 v. DC-3/60AC 


eh: ee ee Or ce Teper 5 Dealing in Rebuilt Electrical Machinery, exclusively, for a quarter of a century. 


Journal. 

ANTED — Gurley Densometers in working M RH D-REITMEYER co. INC. 

condition, any model. State serial number. 30th & Brereton Sts. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W. & L. E. Gurley, Troy, New York. j-13 


Shgusssstses 


COPIES OF THIS HISTORICAL 
RECORD OF 


230 YEARS OF 
PAPERMAKING IN AMERICA 


CLOTH BOUND, STAMPED IN METALLIC INK, FULLY ILLUS- 
TRATED AND SUITABLE FOR ANY LIBRARY, ARE AVAILABLE AT 


$3.50 PER COPY 


LOCKWOOD TRADE JOURNAL CO., Inc. 


15 WEST 47th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


, WEIGHING while conveying 
WATER CONDITIONING PROBLEMS | with the WEIGHTOMETER 
ENGINEERS and CONSULTANTS ° P Wood Chips, Salt Cake, Sulphur, Coal," Ete. 


a i oe ee) * PLANT STUDIES S ANALYSES 


THE BIRD-ARCHER COMPANY MERRICK -SCALE MFG. CO. 
100 Madison Avenue New York, N. ¥ PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


December 30, 1943 
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Smith _> Winchester Mfg. Co. 
Valley Iron Works 


BED PLATES 


American aiagunas Steel Division 
of the Amer. Brake Shoe Co. 


Bahr Brothers Mfg. Co. 
Dilts Machine tone Inc. 
Downingtown Co. 


Farrel-  Biemingham Co Inc. 


Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Simonds Warden White Co. 
Valley Iron. Works Co. 


BELTING 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of 
Ravbestos Menkatan, Inc. 


yeshienees Pump & Machinery Corp 


BLEACHING APPARATUS 


Improved Paper Machy. Corp. 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Perkins & some, Inc., B. F. 
Moore & Whi ms, Se. 
Nia > Alkali Co " 
ieite & Wood Machine Co. 
vania Sale Co. 
The Sandy Hill leas & Brass Works 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 


PIPES & PITS 


mpany 


Valley Iron Works Co. 
BOTTOMS 


H ton & Kin Coston Co. 
Kalsmeoe Tank @ Silo Go 


Black-Clawson Company 


Manhattan Rubber Mig. Co. Division 
of Raybestos-Manha' Inc. 
The a Iron e B Brass Works 


Black-Clawson Company 


Downingtown Mfg 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 
Lobdell eee Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Perkins & gy Inc., B. F. 
The Norwood Engineering Company 
. J. Ross Com: 
Sandy Hill Sa & Brass Works 
Shartle Brothers beching Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
Valley Iron Works 
svi” John 


American anese Steel Division 
of the Amer. Brake Shoe Co. 
Appleton Machine -. 
Black-Clawson Com 
Dilts Machine mic” oe 
Downingtown Mf; 
Recnldivaiastan’ Co 
aes see Iron & Steel Co. 
y 

Heel | 
E. D. Jones & go Se Co. 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 
Montague Machine Co. 
Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works 
Shartle Brothers Machine —. 
—— & Winchester Mfg. Co 

inion Machine Company 
Union Screen Plate Plate Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
Walworth Company 

MACHINERY 

Bird Machine Co. 
De Laval 


Ross J. 


Shertle Sodas Machine Co. 
CHEMI 


Amer. C id & Chem. . 
Ansul Chemical Co. _— 


Atkivin Corporation 

Chemical & Pigment Co. 

Caleo Chemical Co. 

Diamond Alkali Co. 

Dow Chemical Company 

E. I. du Pont de — & Co., Inc 
General Dyestuff Corp. 

Geigy Co., Inc. 


Gottesman & Co. 
Heyden Chemical Works 
Hooker Electrochemical Company 
Kali ufacturing 
Monsanto Chemical Company 
The Neville Company 
Biiagere Alkali Company 
wager Makers Chemical Department, 
ercules Powder Co. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 
Chemical Division 
i Sales a 
‘er Chemical Company 
Wabaick: Tumpeer, Inc. 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. 


Ai Cya: oa & Chem. Corp. 
mer. mi 
Bird Machine Co 
E. I, du Pont & Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Paper Makers Cynon Department, 
Hercules Powder Co. 
ichols Engrg. ¥ Sesenad Corp. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia Quartz 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 
Chemical Division 
So! :ay Sales Corp. 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. 
} B. Ford Division 


JUTCHES 
Appleton ane Co. 
Black-Clawson Fompeny 
Hudson Sharp Mac Company 
Farrel-Birmingham 
ey Hunt Machine Co. 

Moore & White 
D. J. Murray Mfg. Co. 
The ~—T. tat tron & one Works 
Stearns 1a 
Valley oa Works 
Hudson Sha Sues Company 

oore ite Co. 
Potdevin Machine Co. 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 


Waldron Corporation, John 
Weber. Herman 


COATING MACHINER 


COATING RAW MATERIALS 


The Neville Company 


COCKS 
Shartle Brothers 


Walworth Compan: 


Valley lron Works” Co. 
COMPRESSORS 


Allie-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 





De Laval Rand Co. Co. 
Nash Engineering Co 


macstiogee Pump & Machinery Corp 
CONSUL’ ENGINEERS 
W.H.L. p.m 
Ferguson, 'y 
Hardy, George F. 
ohnson & Wierk, Inc. 
rritt-Chapman & Scote 
Main, Inc., we 
O'Donoghue, Roderick 
. E. Sirrine & Co. 
tone & Webster Engrg. Corp. 


een Co. 


7 ‘Clawion Mig Co. 
ese ineerin ~. 

onsen tate”) 
Kinsley Chemical Co. 


Elixman Paper Co. 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Rodney Hunt amine Co. 
ontague Machine Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co 
COUPLINGS 
Black-Clawson Company 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 
ah Frederick Iron & Steel 
D. ay & Sons Co. 
a & White Co. 
Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Waldron Corpo ohn 
aldron Corp., Jo 
Westinghouse Electric Mfg. Co. 
CUTTERS 


Thomas W. Hall Co. 
Noble & Wood Mch. Co, 
Perkins & Son, a, oe ae 
The Smith & Win 

Taylor Stiles ¥ — 


DAMPENERS 
The Norwood Faginesring Company 
Perrine | ~ Son, Inc 
Valley Iron Works ‘te 


Kinsley Chemi-al Co. 


neeey Chemical Co. 
Roderick 


The H wi Porter Company 

Pusey & Jones Corp. 
DOCTORS 

Bird Machine Company 

Black-Clawson A ond 

Downingtown 

Lobdell Carwheel Co 

Montague Machine 

The Sandy Hill Iron 3 Brass Works 

Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
DOCTOR BLADES 


Black-Clawson Com 
sractnestt Rubber 
The hattan “Rubber 


hester Mig. Co. 


pe 


Black-Clawson Co 
m 
ee 
088 
The Sandy Fin ee Bn 
Shartle Brothers 
Valley Iron Works Mochine 


ota baht praos 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bird Machine Co. 
Black-Clawson Mn. “aad 
Davis, Frank H 
Dilts Machine Works 
ingtown Mfg. 
Farrel-Brimingham Co. 
General Electric Company 
Montague Machine 
Moore .., hice ; 
Murray, D Mfg. Co. 
Noble & Wasa Co Co. 


poner ones 
ose Comes 


J Eee Ceneeer wy 
Shartle "brothers con Brae “= 
Valley Iron Works 


—— use Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company 
DRUMS 
a apets Die. Go. 
ron Corp., 
DUSTERS 
Appleton Machine Co. 


. Co. 
E. D. Jones yet Co. 
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FLOORING, 


GATES ( 


WHERE TO BUY 


Moore & White Co. 
Noble & Wood Machine Co. 


Norwood Engrg. Co. 
D. J. Murphy Mfg. Co. 
DYESTUFFS 


Calco Chemical Co 
Gite Company 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
Geigy Co., The 
Gonaed Dyestudl ue 
Glidden Com 
, Netiensl Anili ee Division, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
” Pa t Makers Chemical Department, 
ercules Powder Co. 
C. K. Wilhams & Co. 


Wishnick-Tumpeer. Inc. 
ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Reliance Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
in; m pany 
BV. RATORS 
Black-Clawson Comeeey 
Murray, D. J., Mfg. 
EXTRACTORS 
Bird Machine Com: 
Dilts Machine Wor! 
ay Seen Co. 
E. D. Jones & Sons 
The Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


FANS 
General Electric Co. 
B, F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Ross Engineering Co., J. O. 


Merrick Scale Mfg. Co. 
Leeds orthrup 
Permutit Company 
Wallace & Tiernan 


FELTS 
Appleton Woolen Mills 
Asten-Hill Mfg. Co. 
Bloomfield Woolen Co. 
Draper Bros. . 


Huyck 


Duck 
Son, F. C, 
Knox W: Co. 


og Mill 
Orr Felt & Blanket Co. 
Shuler 4 penne 


Turner Haleey & Co, 
Waterbury Felt Co. 
FELT CEe 
Moore & White Co. 
pe 1. A Hil | Iron & Brass Works 
rothers Machine Co. 
Tadeo Corp., John 


FILLERS 
American Colloid Co 
Amer. Cyanamid "an Chem. Corp. 
jareqqetional rae, Ca 
H. Loomis Talc Corp. 
Vanderbil Co., R. 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, = 


7 Paper Machy. Gorp. 
White Co. 


Improved 
Moore & 
The Norwood ‘a Company 
The Permutit Com 7 

. O. Ross Engrg. 

jnion Talc 
Worthington Pump & Mchy. Cerp. 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 


Black-Clawson Company 
oaane sah. 

Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Walworth Company 

ar. he & TREADS 
prendricy Mig. = 


mp, 

Keno. ©, Co. 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. 
of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc, 


. ie Be 


= MACHINGS 


town Mfg. Co 
ee rt Machy. Corp. 
ery od Machine Co. 


United Filters 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Penstocks and wheels) 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 


GEARS 
American Manganese Set Div. of 


the Amer, Brake ao 
Pace Clawson Com 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
ee Mfg. Co. 
Farrel- — ham Co. 

. wD. Sons Co. 
Moore ev White Co. 


i ary Mfg. Co. 
The ill Iron & Brass Works 
eae oe Brothers Machine 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co 


Valley Iron Works So. 
Waldron Corp., John 


A 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
INDERS 


Covel-Hanchett Co. 
et gee Co. 

bdell Ca heel &. 
_— a Machine Co. 


rs and Compan 
te Sandy dy Hil roe & Brass Works 
GRINDING 
The Manhattan ee abet »_Diisien 
of Raybestos- 
Simonds Worden White Co 


Black-Clawson Company 
pane ae Company 
STING, VENTILA’ 
TING AND 
AIK CONDITIONING 
The Appleton Machine Co. 
Armstrong 
i. Corporation 
. D. B.D. jes & Sons Co 
G 7 yom _ 
rinn mpany 
Leeds & Northrup 
| 4 Novae Mfg. Co. 
a Seer oe, 
oss Enginee: rp. 
rothers Machine Co 


Shartle 
Iron Works aa 


Vall 
fon comes De Pump & Mch: Xi Corp. 


Wo 
Les & Nowe Com; 

01 P pany 
pleton Machinery Co. 


Manhattan Ru bber Manufacturing 
pentdien of “ens 
eg AND INSTRUMENTS 
P. Bowsher 
The Foxboro Company 
General Electric 


Leeds & Northrup Com 
National Technical Labora i 
The Permutit — 
Taylor Instrument Cos. 


Smith & Winchester Mfg. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


KNIVES 
Black-Clawson Com 
Dilts Machine W. 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 

Apoinen Machine Co. 
L. D. Betz 

Dilts Machine Works 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
LaMotte Chemical Products Company 
Leeds & Northrup Company 
National Technical Laboratorieg 
Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
Taylor Instrument 
Testing Machines, Inc. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 

LAY BOYS 
Hamblet Machine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 

Shartle Brothers 


LOCOMOTIVES 
The H. K. Porter Company 


LUBRICANTS 
Gulf Oil Corporation 
Gulf Refining Co. 
Sinclair yptiains Co. 
Ps Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 
Sun Oil Company 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 


METERS 
The Brown Instrument Co. 
The Foshere Company 
Sivan Eee te 
jason: 
Merrick Scale Co. 
National Technical Laboratories 
Permutit Co. 
Taylor Instrument Com 
Electric Manufactur- 
MICROMETERS & CALIPERS 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 
Montague Machine Co. 
Car Wheel Co. 


halmers Mfg. Co. 
De Laval Steam Trxbine Co, 
General Electric Co. 
we Electric & Manufactur- 
mpany 


Westin 
ing 
PACKING BOXES 


ones Corporation 


PACKING 

Facinonst Rubber Mfg. Co 

The ion hattan Subbes et Mig. Division 
Raybestos-Manh 


Co. 


Co, 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
PAPER MACHINES 
Black-Clawson Conemey 
ingtown Mfg. 
Thomas W. Hall Co. 
péoase & White Co. 


tague Co. 
The ly = ah & Brass Works 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
PAPER TUBE MACHINERY 

Dietz Machine Works 

Fae St tacts om 

ine pany 

Langston Co., Samuel M. 
PASTING MACHINES 
Black-Clawson ion, 
_. Frank H 


ar D. Paki 
Bou Me ye 
® le = rs me Co. 
PERFORATED METAL 
ite Seine ne a: 
arrington orating 
Hendrick Mfg. Ca. nas 
PIPE 
The American Rolling Mill Co. 
Black-Clawson Company 
Geinast Company 
others Machine Co. 
eer eS Pipe Works 
mpany 


Te Ne Norwood En; Com: 
Perkins & Son, mee if — 
PLATES 
The American Bolling Mill Co. 


Black-' nomen, eapeay ie 


Timken Roller Bearing Co. > 
PLUGS 


oe Clawson Company 

D. Jones & Sons Co. 
The Noble & Wood Machine Co 
The Richardson Economy Plug Co. 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 


PRESSES 
—— ewer Com 
Dietz, Machine “We. 


W. Hall Co. 
Pordevin Machine Co Co. ne, ~ 
Shartle 


Brothers 
Iron Works 
ron Corp., _ 
mares Co. 


water nat 
Allis Gives 
Black-Clawson Company 
Downingtown Mfg. - 

D. Jones 

by ue ae 

urray Mf, 
The Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works 
ie Brothers Machine Co. 

Stearns aognatte Mfg. Co. 
Valley Iron W: de Oo. 
T. B. Wood's = Company 


PULPS 
Andersen Co., J. 
Gottesman & Co., 
Perkins-Goodwin toe 
Price & Pierce, Ltd 
Pulp and Paper Trading Co. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


American Mai Steed 
the Amer. Zits = = 





WHERE TO BUY 


. Sons Co. 
Merrick Scale Mfg. Co. 
pSoaseges Machine Co. 

D. J. Murray Me Co. 
Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
The Norwood 
Paper Converting 
Potdevin Machine > 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Work 
Shartle Brothers ine Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
Vallev Iron Works Co 


neering a 


Waldron Corp. 
ws cst 
i Cranamié & Chamied Carp. 


SULPHUR 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 


uffer Chemical Company 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 


Waldron Corp., John 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 


Machines, Inc. 
é . B. Gurley 
app S e 
0 mpany 
National Technical Laboratories 
The Permutit Company 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. 
DECKERS & SAVB- 
ALLS 
Bird Machine congas’ 
Carthage Machine Co. 
Dilts Machine Works 
Dorr Co. 
mpro aper Meh . Corp. 
Montague Machine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
D. J. Murray Mfg. Co. 
i. . Ross Company 
e Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works 

Shartle Brothers Machine Ca. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


TITANIUM 


Krebs Pigment and Color Corp. 
Chemical & Pigment Co. 
Titanium Pigment Co. 

United Color & Pigment Co. 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 


Acme Steel Company 
“Rand Co. 


Stanley Steel Wks. 
Walworth Company 


Appleten Machine Co. 
Black-Chawson Company 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 

Rodney Hunt Mach. Co. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 

The Sandy Hill Iron @& Brass Works 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 

Game Roller Bearins bee’ Co 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


Bi . 
Taylor Instrument Companies 
Vi Iron Works Co. 
Walworth Company 
VATS & VAT PARTS 
Union Co 


The Permutit Connery 
Worthington Pumo & Machinery Corp 
CHEMICALS 


wine Neville Co: 
mpany 
WAXES 
Pennotex Oil Corp. 
AXING MACHINERY 
Black-Clawson Co. 
Potdevin Machine Co. 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co 
Weldron Corp., John 


Weber, Herman G. 


BQUIPMENT 
Allie-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Company 
Walworth Company 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur 
ing pany 
WET MACHINES 
Black-Clawson Co. 
Carthage Machine Co. 
Downingtown bis; Co. 
Improved Pa y. Corp 
Moore ¥ ite Co. 
Montague Machine Co. 
Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
Pusey & Jones Corp. 
. J. Ross Company 
e Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works 
Brothers Machine Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


WINDERS AND 
Black-Clawson Company 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Dietz Machine Works 
Downingtown Mfg. ‘ 

W. Hall 


Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 
Langston Co., Samuel M. 
pastes Eng. & Machine Co 
ontague Machine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Paper Converting Mch. Co. 
Potdevin Machine Co. 
Pusey & Jones Corp. 
iJ . Ross Company 
e Seat Sm Iron & Bress Work: 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
Waldron-Corp., John 


Appleton Wire Works 
3lack-Clawson Company 
Cheney Bigelow Wire Works 
Hayden Wire Works 
International Wire Works 
Lindsay Wire Weaving Co. 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co 





As our armed forces advance island after island in the South 
Pacific, on each of these stepping stones to Tokio, they encounter an enemy more dangerous than 
the treacherous Japs. 


It is water-borne disease. In past wars this killer has caused more casualties than the most deadly 
weapons devised by man! 


Today, chlorine and its compounds help to protect our fighting men against many forms of this 
menace. And for this important purpose, and other vital uses, Penn Salt supplies the army and 
navy with this important chemical. 

In camps, during troop transportation, and in the 
field, chlorine sanitizes water for drinking and bathing. 
Its compounds serve bactericidal uses in field and base 2 * . 
hospitals—in laundries, for bleaching and sanitizing pur- Liquid Chlorine 
poses—in footbaths as a safeguard against common den tail 
fungus infections. r the Paper and Pulp Industry 


These needs take a great deal of the Penn Salt output Also 
of chlorine and chlorine compounds. However, our con- 
centration on this urgent wartime service has provided 
us with a fund of experience and increased facilities which 


will be turned to serving our peacetime customers even 
more satisfactorily when the war is won. 


Penn Sait manufactures 


Caustic Soda « Corrosion-Proof Cements 
Alum ¢ Sodium Aluminate 
Bleaching Powder « Anhydrous and 
Aqua Ammonia « Acids « Perchloron* 


*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT-— 


MAN F CTURING C PANY 


1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
New York * Chicago * St. Lovis * Pittsburgh * Minneapolis * Wyandotte * Tacoma 


December 30, 1943 





» 


TOMORROW 


i rs 


-andwe'll have what you so urgently need 


TOMORROW 


TOMORROW—we will be in excellent position to give post 
war planners far greater service than ever before. Let's get 
together today, and discuss the details of your production 
problems. 


PED LAH DV OCH ENE e 


CORPORATION 
NASHUA NEW HAMPSHIRE 








